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Mass Studies in Human Nutrition: 
Nutritional Status of Children in 
a College Community 


PAULINE BEERY MACK, Ph.D., JANICE M. 
SMITH, Ph.D., CATHERINE H. LOGAN, MLS., 


and ANNA T. O’BRIEN, M.S.? 


in cooperation with 


A. H. STEWART, M.D.,’ and PAUL DODDS, M.D.*4 


N A long-time series of mass studies 
in human nutrition, begun at The Pennsylvania 
State College in 1935, in which the Department of 
Health of the Commonwealth has cooperated since 
1936, the food habits and nutritional status of 
representative groups of the population in Pennsyl- 
vania are being investigated. In these studies, the 
interrelationships between the intake of certain 
nutrients and the response to a series of nutritional 
status tests are being considered as a basis for esti- 
mating the extent and degree of undernutrition. 

In this report the methods of the major investiga- 
tion of which this is a part are described briefly and 
the results of a study on intermediate grade school 
children in a college community detailed. A com- 
parison is made of the results obtained with this 
somewhat preferred socio-economic group and those 
previously reported on the nutritional status and 
food consumption of 428 children in an industrial 
community where low incomes prevailed (1). In 
the college community described in this report, com- 
paratively few people of extremely low income were 
to be found, and the educational ratings of the 
adults were exceptionally high. 


1 Presented before the Session on Maternal and Child 
Health, American Dietetic Association, St. Louis, October 
22, 1941. 

This is paper No. 9 of the Human Nutrition Research 
Series, Ellen H. Richards Institute, The Pennsylvania 
State College. The authors are indebted to A. Dattner, 
M.D., and A. W. Bauman, D.D.S. for making the medical 
and dental examinations for this study. 

* Staff members, The Pennsylvania State College. 

’ Secretary of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

* Director, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


The college community was sampled in 1937-38 
and the industrial community in 1936-37, at com- 
parable seasons of the year. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects were 147 children in a college town 
of about 7000 inhabitants. All of those in the 
fifth grade during 1937-38, as well as representative 
intermediate grade school children in a summer 
session demonstration school in 1938, were included 
in the study. 

The children were distributed as follows with 
respect to annual family cash income, as described 
by the designated arbitrary income groups: Class A, 
$5000 or more cash income, 3.4 per cent; Class B, 
$4999 to $2500, 37.5 per cent; Class C, $2499 to 
$1000, 43.8 per cent; Class D, below $1000 but not 
on direct governmental relief, 14.5 per cent; Class E, 
direct governmental relief, 00.7 per cent. 

A contrast is seen between the children in this 
study and those in the industrial community pre- 
viously reported, in that none of the latter fell in 
the highest income group, with only 3 per cent in the 
second group. In contrast, 47.4 per cent came from 
the third income group, with 49.6 per cent in the 
lowest two which included all families with incomes 
below $1000. 

With respect to the education of adult members of 
the families, the children in the college community 
under discussion had the following family education 
ratings: Class A, all adults college graduates with at 
least a bachelor’s degree, 23.8 per cent; Class B, at 
least one adult a college graduate or the recipient 
of some completed course of training beyond high 
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school, 33.6 per cent; Class C, all adults high school 
graduates, 12.6 per cent; Class D, one or more, but 
not all adults in the family high school graduates, 
11.2 per cent; Class E, no adult in the family a high 
school graduate, 18.8 per cent. 

Again, the difference in socio-economic status 
between the children in this study and those in the 
industrial community with which comparisons are 
being made, is obvious. In the industrial com- 
munity, only 0.5 per cent came from families of a 
Class A educational rating, with 7.5 per cent in 
Class B, 2.6 in Class C, 7.9 in Class D, and 81.3 
in Class E, respectively. The distribution of the 
children in these several classes appears in Figures 
1 and 2. 


CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 


Dietary Records. The dietary records were kept 
by an adult member of each child’s family under the 
supervision of visiting registered nurses on the 
college staff who visited each home as necessary 
during the period of record-keeping to ensure that 
the records of a certain child were in order. Food 
records were kept throughout one 7-day week, at 
a time near that at which the nutritional measure- 
ments were made. 

Nutritional Measurements. The following nutri- 
tional measurements were made on each child: 
(a) appearance of nutritional status by a physical 
examination rating given by a pediatrician; (b) 
body build and weight status; (c) skeletal status— 
maturation, areas of wrist centers in comparison 
with the wrist area, and degree of skeletal mineraliza- 
tion; (d) dental status; (e) slump, standing and 
sitting; (f) plantar contact; (g) hemoglobin status; 
(h) response to a biophotometer test; (i) response to 
a capillary wall strength test. Details of each of 
the nutritional tests and the five arbitrary rating 
classes used are described elsewhere (2, 3). The 
following, therefore, is merely a brief recapitulation 
of each previously described test (1). 

Nutritional Status by Physical Examination. A 
score was assigned to each child as a result of the 
pediatrician’s physical examination by which an 
adjustable number of points was allotted for such 
factors as skin texture, pallor, subcutaneous tissue, 
musculature, posture, plantar contact, appearance 
of skeletal status, presence or absence of fatigue, 
condition of the mouth, luster of the hair, and 
nervous habits. The highest total score from this 
subjective examination was 100 points. 

Body Build. In obtaining data on body build, 
26 body measurements were taken with calibrated 
metallic anthropometric instruments from which a 
series of indices of body build was calculated. Only 
the calculation of the weight status according to 
the Pryor standards (4) is considered here. Further 
results of this part of the study will be reported 
later. 
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Skeletal Status. Skeletal status was ascertained 
by means of roentgenograms of the left hand (an- 
terior-posterior and lateral aspects), left foot (an- 
terior-posterior and lateral aspects), left elbow 
(anterior-posterior aspect), and left knee (anterior- 
posterior aspect). These roentgenograms were used 
as follows: 


(a) A maturation judgment was made on the hand and 
knee of each subject by comparing these with standards for 
children of each sex as determined by Todd (5) in a study of 
children of well-to-do families. The difference between the 
chronological age of a child in this study and that of one 
whose skeletal status seemed equivalent was designated as 
months of advancement or retardation in skeletal maturity. 
In applying this test it is understood by the authors that the 
Todd standards do not necessarily assess the optimum status 
of maturation for a given age and sex; instead the Todd 
films portray reasonable maturation progress from one 
period to another and hence afford a method of referring a 
group of different children at any one time, or the same child 
at a sequence of times, to a common reference base. The 
terms, months of skeletal advancement or retardation, in com- 
parison with the chronological age, are not used in this 
report in the sense of these data being true in the absolute 
sense of the word. On the other hand, the data are reported 
as advancement or retardation with reference to Todd’s 
specific standards. 

(b) The ratio of the area of the ossific centers within the 
wrist to the wrist area, as determined by a method used at 
Iowa State University (6), was ascertained by the use of a 
Coradi circumscribing disc planimeter. The ratio of the 
sum of the wrist ossific center areas to the wrist area, desig- 
nated as the wrist ossific center index, or the wrist indez, is 
presented as a measure of the growth of the secondary 
ossification centers in the wrist. 

(c) A mineral density factor was obtained by making a 
tracing of the roentgenogram of the caleaneum between two 
fixed landmarks by means of a photographic recording 
photoelectric microphotometer (2, 7). 


Dental Rating. A dental score was assigned to 
each child as a result of a clinical mouth examination 
by a doctor of dental surgery, supplemented by 
roentgenograms, as based on an arbitrary rating 
scheme involving the degree and extent of dental 
caries and the condition of soft tissues of the mouth. 

Slump. Two calculations of slump were made 
for each child by comparing the horizontal with the 
standing heights and the stem end with the sitting 
height measurements. The percentage losses in 
height in changing from a recumbent to a standing 
position, and from the stem end to the sitting posi- 
tion, are called the standing slump and sitting slump, 
respectively. Some investigators regard slump 
measurements as denoting muscle tonus, at least in 
a measure. In the present study, slump values are 
reported without regard to what they may represent. 

Plantar Contact. Two plantar contact values 
were obtained for each child in the study. The first 
was calculated as the ratio of the area of the sole of 
the foot touching a smooth, flat surface when in a 
sitting position, in comparison with that touching 
when standing, and was reported as the plantar 
contact sitting/standing ratio. The second was an 
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average of the percentages of the areas of the soles 
of the two feet touching when the subject was sitting, 
reported as the percentage of plantar contact. Pre- 
liminary work in the authors’ laboratory indicates 
that there may be some association between these 
two values and present or past nutritional history, 
but the evidence is not conclusive. 

Hemoglobin. Hemoglobin was measured for each 
child by the Newcomer method and reported in 
terms of grams of hemoglobin in 100 ee. blood. 

Dark Adaptation. Dark adaptation was meas- 
ured by means of a biophotometer after 10 minutes 
in a darkroom; again, after a 5-minute period during 
which the subject looked at the illuminated glass 
rectangle in the photometer; and after 2.5, 5, 7.5, 
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the conditions of the test. Class 5 included cases 
at the opposite extreme, as indicated by the analysis 
of findings on more than 2000 individuals. The 
three intermediate classes were defined so as to 
divide the intervening range into convenient inter- 
vals. If the response to a certain test was known to 
be dependent upon sex or age, the definitions of the 
responses to the tests were based upon the findings 
for the respective sexes and the series of chronologi- 
cal ages. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The percentage distribution of the 147 children 
throughout the range of arbitrary classes of response 


TABLE 1 


Percentage distribution of children with respect to the various nutrition tests 


NUTRITION TESTS 


Appearance of Nutritional Status by Physical Examination. . 
Height Status According to the Pryor Standards.......... 


Skeletal Status: 

Maturity. Pap Eero e: 

Wrist Ossifie Center Index.... 

Mineral Density Index... ; 
Dental Rating by Clinical Examination St 

PETAVE inci naan 

Slump: 

Standing 

Sitting 
Plantar Contact: 

Ratio Sitting/Standing....... 

Average Sitting Percentages ees 
Hemoglobin (grams per 100 ec. blood).. 
Biophotometer Bright Light Factor.... 


Capellany Wall Sttenete. < s.5 i cern wich cans Seen caxeewa 


and 10 minutes in subsequent darkness. The tests 
following bright light exposure were taken between 
20 and 25 seconds after such exposure was ended. 
The subjects were instructed concerning the test 
and the possible figures which they might see before 
the test was administered; they were told to focus 
their eyes on the center dot of the quincunx when it 
was visible during the test. The method of calculat- 
ing the biophotometer data was that described else- 
where (2). 

Capillary Wall Strength. Capillary wall strength 
was ascertained by the Dalldorf method (8), as 
modified by Logan (9). 

As mentioned, the responses to each of the various 
tests have been grouped into five arbitrary classes; 
in each class the limits of response to the test for 
Class 1 were set in such a way as to include subjects 
who, in the light of present knowledge, were believed 
to be in an optimum state of nutrition according to 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN RESPECTIVE CLASSES 
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to each of the nutrition tests used, is given in table 1, 
and shown graphically in Figures 3-12. 

Nutritional Status by Physical Examination. The 
definition of 85 points and over for Class 1 for nu- 
tritional status by physical examination is in agree- 
ment with the opinion of pediatricians whose advice 
was obtained and who established this range of 
points to include children whom they would regard 
as in an optimum condition of nutrition in the light 
of clinical experience. 

In the college community under study, 20 per cent 
of the children fell in the preferred classification for 
nutritional status by physical examination (Fig. 3) 
in contrast to none in the industrial community 
with which comparisons were made; 77.2 per cent 
fell in the second class, in contrast to 30.8 per cent 
in the industrial community; while only 2.8 per cent 
fell in Class 3 and none in Classes 4 and 5, in contrast 
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to a total of 69.2 per cent of the industrial commu- 
nity children in the three lower classes. 

Weight Status. It has been pointed out previously 
in this series of papers that height-weight measure- 


Height-weight-width standards, on the other hand, 
eliminate one of the objections to the standards 
based on height and weight alone, and the Pryor 
standard used in this study is based chiefly on chil- 
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ment is of doubtful value for research purposes be- dren of good socio-economic background and sup- 


cause no objective criterion of normality was avail- 
able to those preparing weight scales, because body 
width was not taken into consideration in devising 
the scales and because the tables represent the 
average rather than the optimum height-weight rela- 
tions of children. 


posedly good nutritional histories. 

In the present study, 70.3 per cent of the children 
fell in Class 1 with respect to weight in relation to 
sex, height, and iliac width according to the Pryor 
scale (Fig. 4) in contrast to 53.4 per cent in an in- 
dustrial community which had been subject to long- 
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time depression. In the college community, only 
18.9 per cent were in underweight classifications as 
compared with 44.2 per cent of the children in the 
industrial community. 

Skeletal Status. In the present study, 67.1. per 
cent fell in Class 1 for skeletal maturation as deter- 
mined by roentgenograms compared with the Todd 
standards for hand and knee (Fig. 5). This was 
somewhat higher than the 51.2 per cent in the 
industrial community who fell in this high classi- 
fication. 

In both groups the remaining children were 
scattered broadly throughout the other four classes 
of skeletal maturity. 

The mineral index classes showed a broad dis- 
tribution throughout the arbitrary divisions with 
27.8 per cent falling in the highest classes and a 
tendency for the percentages in the succeeding 
classes to become lower (Fig. 6). In contrast, the 
children in the industrial community had but 7.4 
per cent in the highest mineral class, with greater 
numbers in the succeeding classes, Class 5 having 
the highest percentage. 

With respect to wrist index, the college community 
had a smaller number of children in the higher classi- 
fications than did the industrial community (Fig. 7). 

Interrelationship of Skeletal Factors. In this, as 
in the study of children in the industrial area, certain 
statistical correlations have been found between 
the three factors used as measures of skeletal status. 
These are: (a) maturity values as measured by the 
Todd standards were correlated positively with 
wrist ossifie center indices, with a coefficient of cor- 
relation of 0.481 + 0.044; (b) maturity values were 
correlated with mineral indices with a positive cor- 
relation of 0.236 + 0.054; and (ce) wrist ossific 
center indices were correlated with mineral indices 
with a positive correlation of 0.278 + 0.052. 

As has been suggested (1), it is believed that the 
processes of skeletal maturation, physiological 
growth, and mineralization are at once both related 
and competing processes. In cases of extremely 
good or extremely poor nutritional state, it may be 
expected from unpublished work of this laboratory 
that the three factors vary in the same direction 
for the same individual. In cases of intermediate 
nutritional well-being, the three factors may compete 
with each other, and hence may not go in the same 
direction. Skeletal maturity by the Todd standards 
and wrist ossifie center index are seen from the sta- 
tistical correlation to be more closely related than 
any of the other pairs of skeletal factors. 

On the assumption that the three skeletai factors 
used in this study, namely—skeletal maturity by a 
fixed set of standards, wrist ossific center index, and 
mineral index—represent the three factors of skeletal 
maturity, physiological growth of the skeleton, and 
mineral index, respectively, at least to a degree, 
the following data will show to what extent these 
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three factors are superior to, equal to, or inferior to 
each of the other two in the classifications used: 


Percentage of 
Children 


Maturity status, same class as Wrist Ossific 
Mr eIERA MI NII yo cho’ urns et Sa ae 30.9% 
Maturity status above Wrist Ossific Center 


Maturity status, same class as Mineral Index... 31.7% 
Maturity status, above Mineral Index.......... 52.1% 
Maturity status below Mineral Index........... 16.1% 
Wrist Ossific Center Index, same class as Mineral 

IMB cS nace sens BIG ts oS cre aha arde Sae 24.1% 
Wrist Ossific Center Index above Mineral Index. . 45.5% 
Wrist Ossific Center Index below Mineral Index. 30.3% 


From these data it is evident that skeletal maturity 
tends to be rated higher than the other two factors, 
with the wrist ossific center (supposedly representa- 
tive of physiological growth) higher than the mineral 
index more often than not. This is the same inter- 
relationship which was found to exist in the industrial 
community in which the children were largely from 
families in poor circumstances. In the college com- 
munity, however, the children were higher in all 
three factors than in the industrial city. 

Dental Status. The distribution of the children 
with respect to their dental status as scored by a 
doctor of dental surgery, showed 13.8 per cent in the 
highest class, 26.1 per cent in the second class, 51 
per cent in the third class, and 8.3 and 0.7 per cent 
in the two lowest classes. The children from the 
industrial community ranked slightly lower in the 
highest classes and only slightly higher in the lower 
classes with respect to dental status (Fig. 8). 

Slump and Plantar Contact. The significance of 
the slump (Fig. 9) and plantar contact data, 
insofar as nutritional status is concerned, is not clear 
at present. 

Dark Adaptation Status. According to the bright 
light factor as determined by the biophotometer 
(Fig. 10), 7.1 per cent fell in the highest class of re- 
sponse, with 25.7 per cent in the second, 41.4 per 
cent in the third, 25.7 per cent in the fourth, and 
none in the fifth. In the industrial city, 9.4 per cent 
fell in the highest class, only 16.9 per cent in the 
second class, and a total of 73.6 per cent in the three 
lower classes. The chief difference between the two 
communities was that a higher number of children 
were in the three poor classes in the industrial com- 
munity, the larger percentage of whom were in the 
two lower classes. 

Similar comparisons were found with the dark 
regeneration factor and with the total integration 
factor, terms which have been described else- 
where (6). 

Hemoglobin Status. Figure 11 shows that 48.9 
per cent of the children in the college community 
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per cent in Class 2, 3.4 per cent in Class 3, and none 
in Classes 4 and 5. The industrial community, on 





the other hand, had 1.2 per cent in Class 1 and 41.2, 
44.0, 13.3, and 0.20 per cent, respectively, in the 
four succeeding classes. . 
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Capillary Wall Strength. As is seen in Figure 12, 
82.6 per cent were in the highest capillary wall 





strength class in contrast to 37.8 per cent in the 
industrial community. No children in this study 
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as a generally low nutritional status. According to 
the findings in the Pennsylvania study, only sub- 
jects who are extremely low in their nutrition tests 
in general give low responses to this test (records of 
subjects diagnosed by the medical examiner as hav- 
ing an endocrine disorder were not kept in the study). 
The larger number of children with low responses 
to this test in the industrial community in compari- 
son with those in the community of better socio- 
economic status is evident from the data. 

Numerical comparisons between family cash in- 
comes and family educational ratings, as well as the 
responses to the nutritional tests of the children 
in the present study in relation to those in the small 
industrial city under discussion are shown in Figures 
13-24. The higher incomes and the higher educa- 
tional ratings of the adult members of the family 
in the two groups are evident (Figs. 13-14). 

With respect to nutritional status by physical 
examination the greater number of children in the 
college community in the higher classes and the 
lower number in the lower classes in comparison 
with the number of children in the industrial com- 
munity are shown in Figure 15. As shown in Figure 
16, the difference in weight status is not outstanding 
in the two communities, although the number of 
underweight was larger in the industrial community. 

Skeletal maturity is seen*to be somewhat higher 
in the highest class and somewhat lower in the four 
succeeding classes for the college community 
(Fig. 17). 

The percentage of children in high mineral index 
classes is greater for the college community, whereas 
the number in the lower classes is greater for the 
industrial community (Fig. 18). 

Although the percentage of children in the highest 
wrist index class was lower for the children in the 
college than for those in the industrial community 
(Fig. 19), the percentage in the two next highest 
classes is decidedly higher for the community of the 
higher socio-economic rating. 

The percentage of children in the highest classes 
of dental rating (Fig. 20) is slightly higher for the 
college community although dental rating has not 
been found in these studies to be definitely associ- 
ated with family income or education. From un- 
published results of this laboratory it has been found 
that ratings may be slightly higher for families in 
better circumstances, although the difference appears 
to be due chiefly to care of the teeth rather 
than to dietary implications. The results of the 
dental findings in the Pennsylvania study to date 
will be reported in an early paper. 

The data in Figure 21 for slump are somewhat 
difficult of interpretation. As noted above, the 
implications of these tests with respect to nutritional 
status are not understood. 

Although the number of subjects in the highest 
biophotometric bright light factor classification was 
not notably different in the two communities, the 
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number in the next two groups was definitely higher 
for the college community with a distinctly lower 
number of cases in the two worst classes (Fig. 22). 

Contrast in hemoglobin ratings, with the college 
community being far ahead of the industrial com- 
munity in percentage of children in the higher classi- 
fications, is evident in Figure 23. 

In Figure 24, the comparison of the children of 
the two communities in capillary wall strength is 
shown. Again, the larger number of subjects in 
the higher classifications, and the smaller number 
in the lower, for the community of preferred eco- 
nomic status, is seen. 


TABLE 2 


Weekly intake of portions of various foods 





INCOME CLASSES 


SUMMARY OF FOOD INTAKE PER WEEK A and | 


D and | 
Bcom-| C Ecom-| All In- 
bined | | bined | Comes 


(A) By children in college community 


Milk, quarts.................... 5.2 | 4.0 | 3. 


5 | 4.2 
MGRE, ROR WINE. 525.55 o0.8 ce S50 9.5 | 9.1 7.2 8.9 
Eggs, besides in cooking........| 3.1 | 2.9 | 3.0 | 2.9 
Citrus fruit, servings........... 5.9 | 4.0 | 4.8 | 4.9 
Other fewit..................-..]/ 1 | OF 16S 178 
Vegetables: 
CU 0 oe ork nae ert 6.5 | 7.0 | 7.4 | 6.9 
NN io so OUD taceaen 5.6 | 4.1 | 5.2 | 4.9 
I ot cosh a eee 3.4 | 2.5 | 1.9 | 2.8 
Womsataeee 3 cc0 cs cae boas tak 4.5 3.4 | 3.4 | 3.8 
NGAGE, ANNOOB 6 ooo e os,5 oo Sa 27.3 | 25.2 |30.1 {27.3 


(B) By children in industrial community 





Ra QUANG 2. koh ods Le 


3.3 2.2 2.8 
MiGat; SOF Vines 66s on sees 4.8 | 3:7 | 2.9 | 3.3 
Eggs, besides in cooking........| 2.8 | 2.3 | 1.8 | 2.3 
Citrus fruit, servings...........| 3.8 | 2:8 | 1:2 | 2:6 
CRNOt inte... Fok lca ses 4.9 | 5.5 | 4.3 | 4.9 
Vegetables: 
IRON © 6.3 otic ke ewenw nen 4.5 | 5.0 | 5.6 | 5.0 
CORR ei ills Utd Petatat Sf |S. | Ze | 4 
US oo ae Grea acs ak pag ge 2.4 | 1.1 LG) 322 
ORRIN 2 se Pee gn bas 2.6 | 2.0 | 2.1 2.2 
2 9.0 | 48.3 


ROMs BOONE Ga. cae co eee neag as 46.3 


49.0 | 49. 

Children’s Dietaries. Analysis of dietaries will be 
given in detail ina later publication. A summary by 
income classes of the weekly intake of specified im- 
portant dietary items is given in table 2 in com- 
parison with the intakes of similar items by children 
in the industrial community. 

The quarts of milk consumed per week were not 
materially different for the same incomes within the 
two communities, although it should be noted that a 
higher percentage of children in the higher income 
group pertains with the college than the industrial 
community, hence the greater over-all average intake 
of the former. Meat servings were higher through- 
out in the college community than for the same in- 
come groupings in the industrial community. 
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A somewhat higher amount of citrus fruit, regard- 
less of the income group, was served in the college 
community. The higher income groups in this com- 
munity received proportionately higher amounts of 
other fruits, as well as most vegetables, than did 
the children in the industrial community. They 
ate distinctly less bread, but somewhat greater 
amounts of potatoes. In both communities bread 
consumption tended to increase as incomes went 
down. This and the constancy of the potato con- 
sumption throughout the income ranges, with slight 
increases as incomes declined, are characteristic of 
the Pennsylvania studies in general, z.e. foods high 
in energy were substituted for foods containing pro- 
tective nutrients as incomes decreased. The greater 
amounts of certain of the protective foods consumed 
in the college community, regardless of income 
status, may possibly be explained by the greater 
emphasis on nutrition throughout the college com- 
munity. Adult members of all income groups were 
concerned with this problem before the study began 
and the results were undoubtedly reflected in the 
subsequent findings. 


SUMMARY 
The study reported herein involved the dietary 
habits and nutritional status of 147 children in the 
intermediate grades in a town of about 7000 popula- 
tion. Nine tests for nutritional status were applied, 
and the percentage distributions with respect to 
five arbitrary classes of response to each of these 
tests are presented graphically. A comparison of 
the children in this study with those of an industrial 
city of lower economic status was made with respect 
to family income, family education, responses to 
the nutrition tests, and consumption of the main 
items of diet. 
The children in the community in which the 
income and educational status of the parents was 
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higher were found to exhibit generally better nu- 
tritional status. 

Although the intake of certain protective foods 
varied with the different income groups in both com- 
munities, there was a higher intake of these foods 
throughout all income groups of the college com- 
munity which was believed to be associated with the 
greater community attention to nutrition problems 
in the former community. Even in this community, 
however, all children were not in optimum nutritional 
well-being, showing that even among more privileged 
families there is still room for improvement in the 
feeding of growing children. 
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FOOD IN WARTIME 


Food saved helps the nation in its struggle for existence and it was discouraging for house- 
keepers who did their best to assist on the food front to find that their pigmy efforts at 
economy and wise planning were nullified by food wastage on a gigantic scale at army 
camps and by the serving of meals of a too lavish type at hotels and restaurants. Wastage 
on a big scale occurred through supplementary meals issued at canteens and snack bars, 
permitting the consumption of tea, sugar, margarine and meat in excess of rations and 
including also delicacies such as eggs, kippers, sausages, chocolate, oranges and biscuits 
at a time when these articles could not be bought by a housekeeper at her local shops. 
Yet the civilian members of her family have worked as hard as troops in training and have 


suffered heavier casualties in air raids. 


Improvements have been made and it is hoped 


that the national food distribution will soon be on more just and economical lines.—Food 
Values in Wartime, p. 42, Plimmer, V. G., New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1941. 





The Evaluation of Nutritional Status 
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HE state of nutrition of the population 

today is recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing public health problems. This awareness that a 
large number of our people are malnourished or inade- 
quately fed brings to the fore the need for ways 
and means of measuring the state of nutrition of 
individuals and groups. 

Gross dietary deficiencies soon become obvious 
and are readily recognized by characteristic de- 
ficiency diseases such as pellagra, scurvy, beriberi, 
rickets, xerophthalmia and night blindness. Much 
more serious are the mild deficiencies which produce 
no definite symptoms but which we are beginning to 
realize are responsible for the condition which we 
characterize by such indefmite terms as below par, 
lowered resistance, inefficiency and lack of pep, and 
low morale. There is a wide zone between optimal 
health and sickness. Today, one of the most active 
fields of nutrition research is that in which investiga- 
tors are seeking to measure, objectively and quanti- 
tatively, the state of nutritional well-being. If we 
can obtain a measure for good nutrition we can also 
hope to detect those who fall below this standard 
and thus provide dietary improvement where it is 
most needed. Newer knowledge of the vitamins 
and the fact that many of the diets consumed by 
families in various parts of the country are inade- 
quate in vitamin content has given impetus to re- 
search on the state of vitamin nutrition. This type 
of study is in contrast to the earlier studies in this 
field which sought to obtain a single measure such as 
height-weight which could be used as an index of the 
whole state of nutrition of an individual. 

Some of the tests which have proved satisfactory 
in the research laboratory are not always applicable 


1 Presented before the Session on Nutrition in Health and 
Disease, American Dietetic Association, St. Louis, October 
21, 1941. 

2 Associate Professor of Nutrition, in charge of nutrition 
research and graduate studies in nutrition, Agricultural 
Experiment Station and College of Home Economics, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, 1934-41. At present, 
Associate Professor and Head of Nutrition Department, 
School of Home Economics, University of Alabama. 
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for general field use or for mass studies. Much of 
the work is in the preliminary stages and new and 
more specific methods will undoubtedly be devised. 
It is my purpose to discuss the progress that has been 
made and to indicate some lines of investigation 
which will probably be developed and the benefits 
which may be expected. 


Height, weight, and other anthropometric meas- 
urements have long been used as an index of nutri- 
tion but have not proved infallible. There are 
hereditary factors which influence body build and 
make it difficult to distinguish the effects of diet. 
Measurements of body build do not serve as an 
index of nutrition at the time the measurement is 
made but are an indication of the state of nutrition 
at some period during growth. There is also the 
question: what is the “normal” height and weight 
for any given age? Recent studies by Wetzel (1) 
promise a new means of judging nutrition from these 
physical measurements. He has devised a simple, 
quick method for plotting height-weight measures 
on a chart and the growth pattern is followed by 
means of a series of grids or channels. In one study 
this method was found to be 94 per cent reliable in 
picking out a group of children who were poorly 
nourished according to the medical examiner’s 
report. 

Dietary Studies: A logical approach to nutritional 
status is through the study of the food consumed, if 
“man is whatheeats.’’ Suchstudies have been widely 
used in various sections of the country. Individually 
weighed dietaries such as can be observed under 
hospital conditions have great value but these have 
certain limitations in mass studies. The diet records 
must be kept over a sufficiently long period to be 
truly representative. Even when the food is weighed 
it is frequently the food consumed by the whole 
family that is recorded and there is no way of de- 
termining more precisely the diet of the individual 
members, which may vary considerably. The 
dietary calculations are usually from average figures 
in tables of food composition, and do not take into 
account variations in composition or losses of nu- 
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trients in preparation and cooking of the food. 
There is no way of knowing how the nutritional needs 
of an individual compare with the standards which 
have been set up for judging dietary adequacy. 
Nevertheless, dietary studies are of value in indicat- 
ing marked food deficiencies in diets of families and 
groups. 

Teeth: The condition of the teeth is considered by 
many nutritionists to be indicative of general nu- 
tritional status. The cause of dental caries, how- 
ever, is a controversial question, but we do recognize 
that calcium, phosphorus, and vitamins A, C, and 
D are all factors in the normal development and cal- 
cification of teeth. Sound teeth, therefore, may be 
considered an index of good nutrition. Recent 
studies from the Forsyth Dental Infirmary (2) in- 
dicate that in groups of children who had much 
dental caries there was also a history of poor dietary 
habits. Sound teeth are usually found in those 
individuals who have had good nutrition throughout 
life. When teeth have decayed the damage is done 
and while caries may be an unmistakable sign of nu- 
tritional status, it does not indicate what type of 
dietary deficiency exists or when the deficiency oc- 
curred. 

X-Ray: Since external characteristics have not 
proved satisfactory as a measure of nutritional well- 
being, other investigators have attempted to look 
within the organism for some signs. X-ray pictures 
of the skeletal structure and of specific bones are 
being used in determining the general bodily growth- 
pattern and the sufficiency of mineral reserve. In 
the case of the child, to quote from recent studies 
(3), ‘such numbers of children have been studied 
that it seems probable that skeletal development 
does reflect nutritional status.’”” While the x-ray 
picture may not necessarily be an index of nutrition 
at the time the measurement is made, it may show 
the effects of earlier dietary history. It is not ap- 
plicable, however, to the adult. More recently, 
studies have been concerned chiefly with the meas- 
urement of nutrients in the blood and urine, and with 
a few other highly specialized tests. 

Minerals: You are familiar with hemoglobin de- 
terminations as an index of nutritional status with 
regard to iron; recent studies suggest that measure- 
ments of serum iron may also be used. Calcium and 
phosphorus concentrations in the blood have been 
proposed as indicators of the adequacy of these 
nutrients. In detecting latent or subclinical rickets, 
blood phosphatase values have been found reliable in 
infant studies. A rise in blood phosphatase occurs 
before it is possible to demonstrate symptoms by 
means of x-ray and before there is any change in the 
calcium and phosphorus of the blood. However, it 
must be recognized that a rise in blood phosphatase 
values may occur in conditions other than rickets. 

Vitamin C: Considerable progress has been made 
in measurement of the state of nutrition with regard 
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to specific vitamins, and particularly for vitamin C 
since the test is a relatively simple one. Capillary 
fragility tests have not proved specific for vitamin 
C. Satisfactory results, however, have been ob- 
tained with the saturation tests. First, the urinary 
excretion of vitamin C is determined while the sub- 
ject continues on the customary diet, then the rise in 
excretion in response to a large test dose is measured. 
Little or no rise in excretion indicates that the or- 
ganism used the extra vitamin to meet its needs. 
Rapid increase in the amount of vitamin C excreted 
shows that the tissues are saturated. Such tests are 
time-consuming and require complete cooperation of 
the subject. 

At present, a more widely used test is the determi- 
nation of the concentration of vitamin C in the blood 
plasma. In repeated tests on a number of subjects 
we have found that the amount of ascorbic acid 
present in the plasma is dependent on the dietary 
intake of the vitamin; and that subjects with low 
plasma values can increase the level of blood as- 
corbic acid by increasing their intake of fruits and 
vegetables or of crystalline ascorbic acid. Simi- 
larly, Bryan and co-workers (4) have shown that the 
level of fasting plasma ascorbic acid is related to the 
average daily intake of the vitamin. This titration 
test on blood plasma can be rapidly carried out and 
applied in mass studies since it requires less than a 
milliliter of blood for the micro-method. Recently 
it has been proposed that whole blood or white cell- 
platelet determinations be used rather than plasma, 
but a micro-technique at present is not available. 
The reliability of plasma measurements has been 
questioned since there have been reports of subjects 
whose values for plasma ascorbic acid have fallen to 
zero without any signs of scurvy. However, in nu- 
tritional status studies we are concerned with meas- 
uring the earliest possible signs of deficiency or in- 
adequacy and there is ample evidence that the 
plasma values fall rapidly when the intake of vitamin 
C is lowered. It is for this reason that a level of 
0.8 mg. ascorbic acid per 100 ml. blood has been 
proposed as an indication of adequacy at least for 
adults. 

Vitamin B,: Even a mild deficiency of vitamin 
B, (thiamin) is striking in its effects as shown by the 
studies of Jolliffe and co-workers (5) who found that 
in diets only moderately restricted, 7.e. about fifty 
per cent adequate in thiamin, symptoms of defi- 
ciency developed rapidly in a group of normal sub- 
jects. Fatigue was noticeable in 4 to 13 days and 
became so great in one subject that on the 8th day of 
the restricted diet he could not walk upstairs without 
resting. 

It has been reported that thiamin is frequently 
lacking in American diets but the difficulty has been 
to determine the deficiency state before clinical signs 
are manifest. Measurement of the thiamin content 
of the blood is not a practical test because it has been 
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found to give the same range of values for normal in- 
dividuals and for those suffering from beriberi. 

Since thiamin is necessary for the oxidation of 
pyruvic acid, which is a product of the metabolism of 
carbohydrate, an abnormal concentration of pyru- 
vates in the blood is believed to be indicative of 
vitamin B, deficiency (6). Evidence has also been 
presented that the amount of cocarboxylase in the 
blood is dependent on the thiamin intake (7). 

The amount of thiamin excreted in the urine has 
been found to be correlated with the dietary intake of 
the vitamin. Various modifications of the test, in- 
cluding shorter collection periods, have been pro- 
posed in order to overcome the difficulties of ob- 
taining 24-hour urine samples in general studies of 
this kind. 

It is of interest that in a recent study (8), in which 
excretion of thiamin served as an index, 25 per cent 
of a group of 389 patients hospitalized with various 
diseases were insufficiently supplied with vitamin 
B,. Indications were that patients with gastro-in- 
testinal diseases are especially prone to vitamin B,; 
deficiency. 

Riboflavin: Deficiency of riboflavin can be de- 
termined by slit-lamp examination of the eye. 
While corneal vascularization is the earliest lesion 
associated with ariboflavinosis, an index of an earlier 
stage of deficiency, that is, before lesions occur, is 
desirable. A specific and accurate test is the de- 
termination of the riboflavin content of the urine (9). 
Patients with a low dietary intake of riboflavin were 
found to excrete only 58 to 91 micrograms daily, with 
small day to day variation, whereas two subjects on 
the regular hospital diets excreted 236 to 270 micro- 
grams riboflavin (10). 

Determinations of the riboflavin content of the 
blood have shown the same range of .35 to .45 micro- 
gram per milliliter blood for both normal individuals 
and those suffering from riboflavin deficiency (11). 

Nicotinic Acid: Dietary deficiency of nicotinic 
acid becomes obvious with the development of 
pellagra. So far attempts to find a method of de- 
tecting mild deficiencies of the vitamin have not 
been successful. No close correlation has been 
found between the nicotinic acid content of the body 
fluids or tissues and of the diet. Nicotinic acid 
forms part of certain enzyme systems and the de- 
termination of coenzymes I and II in the blood may 
prove an indirect measure of nicotinic acid defi- 
ciency. These coenzymes have been found to be 
lowered in the blood of patients with pellagra (12). 

Vitamin Bg: In a study (13) of pyridoxin (vifamin 
Be) deficiency in normal individuals and in patients 
with deficiencies of the various B-vitamins, a test 
dose of 50 mg. pyridoxin was injected and the amount 
excreted in the urine one hour later determined. 
Normal subjects excreted 8 per cent of the amount 
injected, patients with various B-vitamin defi- 
ciencies excreted less than one per cent, and for those 
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with a definite vitamin Be deficiency the excretion 
was practically zero. This investigation not only 
suggests a test for pyridoxin but also offers evidence 
that this vitamin is important in human nutrition 
and that clinical deficiencies occur not as single 
entities but as complexities. This concept of mul- 
tiple deficiency is particularly true for the factors of 
the vitamin B-complex and is further confirmed by 
studies on pantothenic acid. 

Pantothenic Acid: Measurements of the panto- 
thenic acid content of the blood of patients with 
beriberi, pellagra and ariboflavinosis have shown 
that in these conditions the pantothenic acid content 
of the blood was 23 to 50 per cent lower than for 
normal subjects (14). 

Vitamin A: Vitamin A is necessary for the re- 
generation of visual purple of the eye after it has been 
bleached by light. This fact has formed the basis of 
many studies in which'the rate at which the eye 
adapts itself to changes in light and dark has been 
used as a measure of vitamin A adequacy. The 
evidence for the reliability of these tests is very con- 
flicting; some investigators find a close relation be- 
tween adaptation time and vitamin A intake, whereas 
others have reported that even with an intake of 
12,000 I.U. vitamin A per person per day poor adap- 
tation still persisted (15). It is probable that there 
are other factors which interfere with adaptation, 
and it is known that riboflavin is a factor in normal 
vision. It is possible that the adaptation test is in- 
dicative only of a localized eye phenomenon instead 
of being related to the body reserves of vitamin A. 

Several observers have failed to find any correla- 
tion between biophotometer readings and vitamin A 
content of the blood. The carotene content of the 
blood varies much less than does the content of 
vitamin A but there is insufficient work at present to 
justify the use of blood determinations as an index of 
vitamin A nutrition. One group of investigators 
(16) has found that the differential leucocyte count 
of the blood is of value in diagnosing a deficiency of 
vitamin A and further developments of this test are 
awaited with interest. 

A recent report from Florida State College for 
Women (17) showed that there was a high incidence of 
follicular conjunctivitis among children. Examina- 
tion of the diets of the children studied showed them 
to be low in vitamin A. A supplementary feeding of 
vitamin A given daily for a period of 6 weeks showed 
marked improvement in the eye condition of all the 
children and complete cure in 50 per cent of the 
group. It required 160 U.S.P. units vitamin A per 
kilo body weight daily to give protection against eye 
changes but this did not necessarily allow for the 
building up of reserves of the vitamin. A con- 
servative estimate of 200 to 250 U.S.P. units per kilo 
per day is proposed as the standard requirement for 
elementary school children. 

The biomicroscopic examination of the eye is a 
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simple, convenient, and objective means of detecting 
early avitaminosis A. In a low-income group of 143 
persons, Kruse (18) found that all but one showed 
ocular lesions characteristic of A deficiency. Dermal 
lesions have also been reported (19) in children whose 
diets were found to be low in vitamin A. No eye 
symptoms were observed but biophotometer readings 
were in the subnormal zone. The lesions responded 
slowly to vitamin A treatment. These changes in 
eye and skin conditions are clinical manifestations of 
vitamin A deficiency rather than quantitative meas- 
ures of vitamin A nutrition. Also they seem to be 
more apparent in children than in adults. 

je To carry out all the tests which have been proposed 
as indices of nutrition is frequently impractical 
because of time and expense involved. It is im- 
portant, therefore, in following up any report of nu- 
tritional status with dietary treatment, that the 
interrelationships in nutrition be recognized. In- 
creased dosage with a specific vitamin in order to 
raise the level of that nutrient to the normal value 
may precipitate other deficiencies or may increase 
the need for other nutrients. For example, recent 
studies have shown that the thiamin requirement is 
influenced by fat intake and by activity and when 
the fat in the diet was increased there was a cor- 
responding increase in riboflavin requirement (20). 
Dietary deficiencies are usually multiple rather than 
single factors and improvement of the whole diet 
should always be the goal even when treating a 
specific deficiency. 

Summary: Present research studies are directed 
toward means of measuring nutritional status. It 
has not been possible to find one index for the whole 
state of nutrition, therefore adequacy with regard to 
each specific nutrient is being studied. Many of the 
laboratory tests in use at present have proved im- 
practicable for mass studies, or have been shown to 
lack specificity. Nevertheless these tests have added 
much to our knowledge of the functions of vitamins 
and of the quantitative daily requirement. 

At present, determinations of the concentration of 
certain enzymes and related substances in the blood 
are being studied as possible measures of the state of 
nutrition with regard to vitamin D, thiamin and 
nicotinic acid. Direct measurements of the ascorbic 
acid, pantothenic acid, iron, calcium, and phosphorus 
content of the blood are being used as a measure of 
the nutritional status with regard to these sub- 
stances. 

Urinary analyses are being used in the determina- 
tion of nutritional status with regard to ascorbic acid, 
thiamin, riboflavin, and pyridoxin. Special tests 
with the biophotometer are used for vitamin A, and 
slit-lamp examinations for riboflavin studies. Con- 
tinued research is necessary for the improvement of 
available tests and for the quantitative determination 
of adequate nutrition. 
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Equipment and the Present Emergency 
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EFORE considering the situation which 

confronts us and speculating as to 

what may happen in the future, it 
may be well to review some of the recent trends 
evident in the equipment field. Some of these 
trends will continue, since they will be little 
affected by shortages of specific materials; some 
may be interrupted temporarily during the present 
emergency; others probably will no longer be in 
evidence. If an equipment manufacturer is queried 
concerning new equipment, he is likely to answer 
that he is so busy trying to obtain materials with 
which to build his standard lines that he has had no 
time to design or develop anything new. Neverthe- 
less, if we were to look back at installations made ten 
to fifteen years ago and contrast these with that 
which we would buy today, if available, marked 
differences would be noted. 

Stainless Steel. Perhaps the most notable of the 
developments in that ten- to fifteen-year period is 
the use of stainless steel. It has been replacing all 
other metals wherever good appearance, durability, 
ease of cleaning and non-corrosion were important 
factors. True, it is expensive, but we have often 
said that we could ill afford not to buy it. Possibly 
the most important places where stainless steel has 
superseded other metals are table tops, especially for 
cooks’ tables, soup kettles, sinks, dishwashing 
machines and utensils. 

Cooks’ tables have presented a very different ap- 
pearance in recent years, the tops having been made 
of stainless steel even if they were too long for a 
single sheet of metal. As workers improved in the 
technique of handling this metal, the necessary 
piecing, if the top were too long for a single sheet, has 
been so expertly done by welding, grinding and 
polishing that the seam is not evident. Corners of 
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the table have been rounded, a simple improvement 
that should have been considered long ago. 

Stainless steel for dishwashing machines was first 
used for the outside shell because of the visible 
effect, but it has been increasingly used for the body 
as well since it was learned that it was affected less 
by detergents used in dishwashing than any other 
metal previously used. Sinks are among the most 
important items in our kitchens. They, too, have 
been constructed of stainless steel where funds per- 
mitted. A new feature is the making of the drain- 
board into an integral part of the sink by welding, 
the advantages of which are obvious. Coved bot- 
toms and sides are also new features as is the quick- 
opening valve. Stainless steel has also been used 
extensively for soup kettles in place of aluminum, 
even though the cost is about ten per cent greater. 
In spite of the expense, stainless steel has been re- 
placing aluminum for all sorts of utensils, particu- 
larly in areas where the water is very hard. Stain- 
less steel utensils in such areas remain bright and 
shining with little or no attention and the life of such 
pieces is probably much longer than that of alumi- 
num utensils. 

Ranges. Ranges, whether gas or electric, have 
been so designed that much less heat escapes into the 
room. This has been accomplished by having a 
2-inch rock-wool insulation all around except under 
cooking surfaces. The general appearance has been 
changed somewhat, partly by the use of rounded 
corners and partly by the use of stainless steel or 
chromium-plated trim. There has been a marked 
tendency to shift to electric ranges during the past 
year due to the reduction in cost of electric current 
in many localities. 

Bake Ovens. Bake ovens, like ranges, have been 
insulated so that more heat is retained. One large 
manufacturer of gas-bake ovens has recently brought 
out a line of so-called ‘‘stream-lined” ovens in which 
all corners and the front doors have been rounded 
and insulation improved. There has been a trend 
toward the combination oven, one deck of which is 
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set higher so that meat can be roasted in this deck 
while cake or pie is baked in the other regulation- 
height deck or decks. This is an advantage in the 
smaller institution. Where loaf-bread as well as pie 
and cake is baked there is a trend toward the ro- 
tary-type oven in which products revolve on a 
ferris-wheel-like arrangement within the heated in- 
terior. This type of oven is more expensive than the 
standard type but does not occupy so much floor 
space. 

Steam Tables. Electrically-heated serving units 
to replace steam tables and which seem to be superior 
are manufactured by several companies. The var- 
ious sections of the unit can be individually con- 
trolled so that a given temperature can readily be 
maintained. A desirable feature in this type of in- 
stallation is that the danger of escaping steam when 
the operator removes pans from the server is elim- 
inated. : 

Mizers. One of the very few new items shown at 
the National Restaurant Association convention in 
Chicago this year was a power-mixer so designed 
that air can be introduced from the bottom during 
the mixing process. This makes a fluffier meringue 
or whipped cream and also extends the material and 
shortens the time required for beating. 

Wheels. There has been a trend toward putting 
many pieces of equipment on wheels to enable them 
to be easily moved. Flour and sugar bins on wheels 
can be pulled out from under the pastry table for 
filling; portable, electrically-heated, well-insulated 
food carts on wheels can be moved about and plugged 
into outlets at convenient points for serving. This 
is a decided advantage in places like gymnasiums, 
ball-rooms, factory work-rooms, assembly halls, and 
other places where food is served only occasionally. 
In a few factories, such carts are used for routine 
everyday service and are found to save both space 
and time. 

China and Silver. There has been little change in 
chinaware since the advent of the narrow rim and the 
darker body color called variously ‘‘Inca”’ or “Adobe” 
or other trade names. A recent change in silver is 
the elimination of the lighter plated flat-ware known 
as half-plate. All of the manufacturers have dis- 
continued this and are making instead a five-ounce 
plate which carries considerably more silver. One 
of the largest companies is now discontinuing this 
also, making only the better grades such as triple 
and heavy plate. 

The foregoing briefly covers the chief trends and 
improvements in the last few years. 


EQUIPMENT IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 
What of the present situation as regards availa- 
bility, prices and deliveries? And what about future 
possibilities? With the expansion of the defense 
program it has become increasingly evident that 
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certain metals and materials are not available in 
sufficient quantity for both defense and civilian 
purposes. This has resulted in the parceling out, by 
government agencies, of the available supply by 
means of priority numbers given to manufacturers 
and jobbers of equipment. Without such assigned 
numbers it is impossible to obtain the materials 
needed. Shortages in some 300 materials on the 
priority lists are very real, in fact the demand for 
certain materials is so great that no one knows just 
how serious the shortages are. We do know, how- 
ever, that many pieces of equipment are going to be 
scarce and therefore high in price and that some will 
not be available. Many of these shortages exist in 
materials commonly used in the construction of 
equipment for the storage, preparation and serving 
of food or for other institution purposes. 

The serving of food to the public is, of course, 
vital. How vital may be judged from the facts 
brought out by the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion’s estimate in 1937 which showed that in urban 
communities the previous year one person out of 
every four ate at least one meal per day away from 
home. This study did not, I believe, include 
children eating in school cafeterias, college students 
eating in dormitories or other college-operated food 
service units such as campus coffee shops, cafeterias 
and the like, patients, nurses, and interns eating in 
hospitals, or the inmates of various other institu- 
tions. Unquestionably, considerably more than a 
fourth of the urban population eats one or more meals 
per day away from home. If this is to continue, the 
necessary equipment must be available. Repair 
parts, too, are necessary if one is to keep this equip- 
ment in operation. It may prove to be as difficult 
to obtain parts for existing equipment as to obtain 
the equipment in the first place. 

For some time repair and maintenance require- 
ments of 26 important industries have come under 
a B-1, or Civilian Use rating. On September 9, the 
Division of Priorities gave an A-10 or Defense Use 
rating to 20 of these 26; among them, educational 
institutions, hospitals, and food processing or storing 
industries. Thus, if one is operating a school cafe- 
teria or a hospital dietary department, there would 
seem to be no doubt but that repair parts can be 
obtained. Prices will be higher and deliveries will 
be delayed, therefore the need for repairs should be 
anticipated if possible and orders placed well in ad- 
vance. The National Restaurant Association is 
seeking a priority rating for restaurants and is rela- 
tively certain that this will be obtained in the near 
future. 

The order of the Priorities Division concerning the 
rationing of freon gas is also of interest to food service 
operators. This order gives an A-10 rating to 
chlorinated, hydrocarbonated refrigerants for defense 
purposes such as Army and Navy hospitals, canton- 
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ments, and the like. The remaining supply can be 
distributed for civilian needs but preference is to be 
given to maintenance of refrigeration equipment now 
in hospitals, clinics and sanatoria. Maintenance of 
industrial refrigeration comes next on the list, with 
new equipment and new air-conditioning last. 

Except for repair and maintenance needs, the 
chances are that materials on the priority lists will 
not be available for other than defense purposes. 
These materials include aluminum, copper, nickel, 
zine and steel, which are just a few of the important 
metals used in the construction of equipment. Some 
dealers have limited stocks on hand so that a certain 
amount of equipment is still available but all stocks 
will be depleted eventually. Prices, too, will be 
affected since not only shortages but also the labor 
situation, particularly in the defense areas, affects 
prices. ‘Transportation difficulties and packaging, in 
some cases, are likewise factors in price rises. Due 
to the paper shortage, corrugated boxes are becom- 
ing scarce. Glassware, for instance, cannot be 
packed in cartons any longer so we shall probably 
return to our former custom of buying glass by the 
barrel. Taxes, too, will add their bit to force price 
levels up. New taxes are now levied on refrigera- 
tion equipment and also on all appliances heated by 
gas, electricity, or oil. The manufacturer pays 
these taxes but they will be added to the selling 
price which we must pay. 

Manufacturers are unwilling to quote prices, most 
orders being placed without definite price with the 
understanding that the factory will bill the mer- 
chandise at the price prevailing at the time of ship- 
ment. This is true not only of large equipment but 
of glassware, silver, china, and utensils. The salient 
features of the present situation as they affect food 
service operators, then, are these: (1) little or no new 
equipment fabricated with the type of materials used 
in recent years is available and that little will not be 
available long; (2) repair parts will be avilable for 
most of us; (3) the use of refrigeration may be cur- 
tailed; (4) prices will tend to be higher; and (5) de- 
liveries will tend to be slower. 

What Can We Do? What can be done about this 
situation? Is it hopeless? The answer is, no, it is 
not at all hopeless. There are several things which 
we can do, some of which should be done at once. 
Probably the most important action now is to take 
stock. What is the condition of our equipment? 
What needs repair? Repairs should be undertaken 
at once, particularly if new parts are needed, since 
deliveries are likely to be delayed. Are new items 
needed? If so, they should be ordered at once if still 
available. As has been said, jobbers and manu- 
facturers still have limited stocks onshand, including 
some large heavy-duty stationary equipment. Small 
pieces, if not obtainable from wholesalers, may be 
found in retail hardware stores and the retail outlets 
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of mail order houses may prove to have usable items. 
Visits to such places astonish people who have heard 
that aluminum is not available for they still have 
quantities of aluminum utensils. If one can use 
small light-weight utensils, such stores may be the 
best available sources. 

Willingness to accept materials which were used 
before we had stainless steel, such as cast-iron and 
re-tinned steel, makes it possible to obtain needed 
pieces even though we might prefer something 
better. Some of these formerly used materials 
will now be treated with the newer finishes—paints, 
lacquers, and enamels—so that actually they will be 
better than those we may have once used. Wood 
can be used for some purposes. The cook’s table, 
for instance, may have a 3-inch maple top instead of 
stainless steel and wood tops actually have some ad- 
vantages over the metal. Some of us, as a matter 
of fact, have never given up the use of wood tops for 
all sorts of work tables including the cook’s. Wood 
is noiseless, it is cheap as compared with metal, and 
it does not dull the edges of knives used against it. 

If we are willing to try new materials which may be 
brought out as substitutes for those we have been 
using, we will encourage experimentation on the part 
of the manufacturers. Plastics will undoubtedly 
find many new uses. Cheaper and better methods of 
extraction of ores will probably be found which may 
mean more abundant supplies with consequent 
release from priority. A recent issue of Time de- 
scribed two new processes which will make it possible 
to use manganese dioxide, of which we have an 
abundance, in place of metallic manganese, to make 
steel less brittle. The same issue of this magazine 
described a non-metallic aluminum substitute which 
has been produced by the U. S. Rubber Company 
and a similar one produced by Goodyear. This sub- 
stitute has already been approved by the Army and 
Navy for the outer shells of aviation gas tanks. The 
use of this substitute, of course, will release some 
aluminum to be used for other purposes. 

Anything that we can do to prolong the life of 
equipment should immediately be done. Routine 
cleaning, drying, and oiling should not be neglected. 
Probably all of us have visited kitchens where 
equipment was seldom cleaned or dried and was 
oiled only when the rasping of scraping parts became 
too unpleasant to be endured, even though the 
threshold of endurance were on a high level. Proper 
use of equipment will also help to conserve it. The 
overloading of potato peelers, allowing utensils to 
boil dry, cooking at too high temperatures, operating 
mixers at unnecessarily high speeds or longer than 
necessary, all take their toll. Closer supervision of 
the use of equipment in our kitchens may reveal 
many practices which could be eliminated. 

What to use in place of flat silverware bids fair to 
be one of our biggest problems. The 18 per cent 
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nickel silver used for fhe base metal on which the 
coating of silver is plated is no longer to be had and 
we know of no satisfactory substitute. Curtailment 
of silver losses will help to conserve our present 
supply. Most institutions lose some silver through 
carelessness or theft, two factors which can be re- 
duced by good management. For years, we have 
been saying that it did not pay to re-plate but that 
decision will undoubtedly need to be reversed now. 
Existing stocks of stainless steel flat-ware are low and 
will not be replenished. Plastics offer some hope. 
Knives have been made of Lucite which actually 
can be used for cutting. If knives, why not forks 
and spoons? 

In china and glass there are no shortages but 
prices will be higher and deliveries slower. Chemical 
shortages may eventually be reflected in these two 
materials also so that they may become scarce. Re- 
ducing the breakage in these two items is therefore 
more than ever important. That, again, is a 
management problem. 

Shortages in cutlery will be serious. The imported 
steel knives have not been obtainable for a long time. 
The best known foreign firm has been manufacturing 
cutlery in New York State but will no longer be able 
to obtain steel. Lucite may do very well for flat 
table ware and for paring knives but it is doubtful if 
it can be used for other cutlery. It might be well, 
therefore, to look over our supply of cutlery and re- 
sharpen and re-point knives which might otherwise 
be discarded. 
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In addition to cast-iron and re-tinned steel which 
have been suggested as substitutes for aluminum and 
stainless steel utensils, a recent issue of Life described 
and pictured ceramic utensils now being made ex- 
perimentally in Chicago. So far, they have been 
made only in family household sizes but if successful 
may also be made for institution use. 

Another helpful proeedure is to get rid of old 
worn-out equipment no longer used. Scrap metal of 
almost any kind isin demand. Probably most of us 
have contributed our worn-out aluminum pieces for 
defense purposes. If not, the junkman can still be 
interviewed as to what to do with it. Scrap iron and 
steel are as valuable to national defense as aluminum 
and it is our patriotic duty to junk any iron or steel 
equipment for which we have no further use. There 
is no reason why tin and steel from tin cans cannot be 
salvaged and possibly a way will be found to use the 
empty cans which most of us have been discarding. 

Waste paper should also be salvaged. It should 
be baled, if possible, and sold, not burned. The 
corrugated boxes used in packaging food and equip- 
ment are made from salvaged paper. 

Probably an ingenious administrator can think of 
many other ways to prolong the life of equipment. 
Substitutes can usually be devised to take the place 
of items no longer obtainable. Anything that we 
ean do to reduce wear and tear on items manu- 
factured from materials on the priority lists, and 
anything we can do to conserve existing stocks of 
such items will be a real and specific contribution to 
defense. 
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The Bread Controversy 


Bread used to be made from wholemeal flour, which, even when most refined, contained 
most of the germ and much finely ground bran. But about the middle of the nineteenth 
century stone grinders gave place to steel rollers, which removed the whole of the germ 
and practically all the bran. The white bread produced was regarded as a more refined 
article and became popular. The craze for whiteness was:still not satisfied. The pale 
cream color, due to traces of the natural yellow pigment, one of which is carotene, the 
precursor of vitamin A, was removed by bleaching, which destroyed all the carotene. 
Other detrimental effects were loss of vitamins A and B and of minerals (calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron). But the use of this degraded flour became general, and only in recent 
years has much attention been paid to the loss. Indeed, there are still dietitians who do 
not regard it as important, saying that it can be made good by other foods. This is no 
doubt true for persons who can obtain a liberal diet. In the case of others, ill effects are 
not easy to trace in our complex civilized life. However, in their recent important book 
“The Englishman’s Food,’’ Prof. J. C. Drummond and Anne Wilbraham give as results 
chronic diseases of the stomach and intestine and the appallingly prevalent dental caries. 
The production of caries in natives who previously had excellent teeth on abandoning their 
natural unrefined food for a civilized diet, of which the most important item is white flour, 
is well attested.—Foreign Letters, J. A. M. A., 116: 1018, 1941. 
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ECAUSE of the wartime conditions in 

Europe, the Rockefeller Foundation, in 

July 1940, organized a Health Com- 

mission under the direction of its International 

Health Division for public health service in coopera- 
tion with various government organizations. 

One of the activities of this Commission, of which 
I was a member, was to assist in the reorganization of 
the French Public Health Service and to include a 
section of nutrition. This, I believe, was the first 
time that a section of nutrition had been established 
as a regular part of a public health service. 

Although the interest in nutrition and nutrition 
problems was heightened at the time by the shortage 
of food and the danger and expectation of severe and 
extensive malnutrition, the section of nutrition was 
not conceived as an emergency or temporary or- 
ganization. Rather it was intended to be a perma- 
nent part of the Public Health Service, and was ex- 
pected to continue its services in public health aspects 
of nutrition beyond the period of the present emer- 
gency. 

The original plan had been to assist in the reor- 
ganization of the National Public Health Depart- 
ment in Paris and to establish a section of nutrition, 
among other sections, in a national institute of hy- 
giene. For various reasons this was impossible. 
Therefore, assistance was given in establishing a 
regional health department, ineluding a section of 
nutrition in the Marseille area. This served not 
only as an active public health unit but as a demon- 
stration and training center for additional units. 

One of the functions of a section of nutrition in a 
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public health department is to conduct surveys of 
the nutrition of populations, both the general popu- 
lation and special groups. The first work of the 
section of nutrition in the Marseille region was to 
make a survey and assessment of the nutrition of the 
general population of the metropolitan Marseille area 
and of certain special groups, such as school children. 

Before proceeding with a discussion of these 
studies, however, it will be helpful to consider certain 
aspects of the situation with respect to food supplies 
and the control of food supplies in France during the 
period under consideration. This will serve as a 
background against which the actual studies of the 
nutrition of the people will possess a clearer sig- 
nificance. 

As Brandt? has pointed out, among the earliest 
actions taken by the nations of Europe as a result of 
the war were the conservation of food supplies and an 
increase in food production. They acted to antici- 
pate, and if possible to prevent a food shortage, 
rather than to combat or relieve a famine already 
developed. There is reason to believe that stocks of 
food in France were adequate up to the time of the 
defeat in June 1940. The blockade did not become 
effective for some time later. Therefore, except for 
local and temporary shortages due to confusion in 
transport and supply during the short campaign 
preceding the defeat, it is unlikely that significant 
shortages existed until German requisitions and 
purchases began and the blockade interfered with 
imports, and chronic, widespread difficulties in 
transportation and distribution developed. This 
means that rationing and other measures designed to 
conserve food and increase production were begun 
before, or as soon as the shortages appeared. Trans-— 
lated into terms of nutrition this means that the 
French acted to prevent undernutrition and nutri- 
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tional deficiency diseases before they occurred and 
while the population was in a presumably good state 
of nutrition. Furthermore, it may be stated that 
this effort by the French was based on the newer 
knowledge and concept of nutrition and nutritional 
deficiencies and was aimed at the prevention of 
milder and earlier deficiencies rather than the tradi- 
tional, gross deficiencies such as scurvy and pellagra. 
Thus it constituted one of the first efforts in mass 
action or prophylaxis against the “subclinical” or 
latent types of malnutrition. 

Just what stocks of food remained in France at the 
time when measures for conservation of food began, 
and after German requisitions and purchases and 
other losses, is uncertain, but the means which were 
adopted to conserve these supplies are well known, 
especially to those who were subjected to them. One 
of the first measures applied was rationing. Con- 
siderable confusion and misunderstanding exists in 
this country about this rationing. Rationing does 
not necessarily imply a significant food shortage; as 
in this case, it is often instituted to prevent such an 
occurrence and to bring about a more even and fair 
distribution of food. Some neutral countries in 
Europe adopted rationing early in the war and 
Germany rationed certain items before the war to lay 
up a surplus. It is true that many foods in France 
were rationed and if the food consumption had been 
limited to rationed foods, the diet would have been 
greatly restricted. Meat, including horse meat, in 
the spring of 1941 was rationed in unoccupied France 
to about two ounces a day. Milk, too, was rationed 
and in many parts of France was officially available 
only to children, nursing and pregnant women and 
the aged. Cheese, except cottage cheese, was ra- 
tioned and scarce in most places, the ration being 
about seven ounces a month. Bread was limited to 
270 to 300 gm. a day on the average and other cereal 
products, as well as certain dried beans and peas, 
were rationed. Cane sugar was even more sharply 
limited and potatoes, besides being rationed, were 
very scarce and often unobtainable. Fats were ra- 
tioned to an average of about fifteen grams per day. 
But many animal products, such as certain viscera, 
eggs, fowl and game, fish and other sea-food, and 
fat-free cottage cheese were not rationed. Neither 
were fresh vegetables, fruits or nuts, and a very good 
unrationed grape sugar was available. Further- 
more, special allowances were made for certain 
groups such as children, the aged, those doing hard 
physical labor, and pregnant and nursing women. 

It is also very difficult to state accurately what 
‘supplies of rationed food were available to the con- 
sumer except at a given moment in a given place 
and for a given class. The value of the food tickets 
varied from time to time. Supplements such as 
chocolate were issued at irregular periods and foods 
were withdrawn or again became available, changing 
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from week to week or month to month. There were 
also differences depending on whether one ate at 
home or in restaurants. 

Furthermore, rationing was not the only limiting 
factor in the consumption of foods. Rationing calls 
for administrative procedures which may differ 
greatly in intent and in actual practice. Price, as 
always, was a very potent factor and likewise the 
availability or supply of a food. Both price and 
supply were greatly affected by numerous laws and 
regulations, many of which were designed for the 
dual purpose of conserving the supply of a food and 
keeping the price at a reasonable level. Although 
the main regulations were issued by the central 
government at Vichy, there were many local regula- 
tions which effected regional variations in supplies, 
producing either shortages or excesses. The laws 
and regulations varied from simple price fixing to 
complicated rules governing the sale and movement 
of produce from farm to table, the date of the digging 
of potatoes, and even the food prices and operation 
of restaurants as well as others of a similarly re- 
strictive type. 

The general effect of all these measures on the 
conservation of food supplies or the production of 
food is difficult to determine because of lack of in- 
formation as to the original and subsequent stocks 
of food, the fate of imports, and losses other than by 
consumption. In many cases the regulations had 
an adverse effect, tending to discourage production 
and to drive food from the open market to the illegal 
or “black market,’ so that foods, theoretically and 
officially available at reasonable and authorized 
prices, could not be found on the open market. 
They also tended to cause unevenness in the dis- 
tribution of food, regulations in one area causing 
food to be shipped there from other points. These 
irregularities in food distribution were exaggerated 
by a natural regional unevenness in food production 
and by difficulties in transportation. Other un- 
favorable results were the queues at stores and shops 
and the necessity for standing in line for hours in 
all weathers to obtain needed supplies, a task which 
sometimes went unrewarded because the supplies 
gave out before all were served. In addition to a 
direct effect on food supplies, such conditions and 
regulations had an unfavorable effect on morale. 
Finally, seasonal variation was responsible for a 
considerable unevenness in food supplies, an uneven- 
ness made greater by difficulties in storage and 
preservation. 

The net effect as far as actual food consumption 
was concerned can be summed up as follows: First, 
the use of both rationed and unrationed food per- 
mitted a fair dietary provided an individual could 
afford to buy the food, and supplies were available. 
For most of the people this was possible. However, 
because of the scarcity of some foods on the open 
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market and an increase in the price of certain items, 
the number of persons unable to obtain sufficient 
food increased until it included even some in the 
higher income brackets. In general, therefore, the 
diet was at bare maintenance levels with slight 
shortages in certain factors at different times and in 
different localities. But it often failed to provide 
in amount, character, preparation and selection, a 
diet to which the people were accustomed. This 
interference with national and local food habits and 
customs probably contributed significantly to the 
incidence of very mild or early nutritional defi- 
ciencies. As will be seen later, this general appraisal 
of the level of food consumption agrees fairly well 
with the findings of the nutrition survey. 

Relatively little was done by the French in the 
way of direct relief, partly because of the lack of 
pressing need such as would have occurred had ex- 
tensive malnutrition existed, and partly because of 
the extensive use of supplements or doles of money 
which were provided for many classes of the popula- 
tion and adjusted somewhat to the cost of living. 
There was, however, some distribution of vitamins, 
particularly A and C to children and adolescents, and 
a limited direct relief in certain cases. American 
agencies, the Red Cross, Society of Friends and 
others distributed certain foods and vitamins to 
some groups. 

Let us turn now to the survey of the nutrition of 
the population which was made by the section of 
nutrition during the late winter and spring of 1941. 
The principal survey was made on a sample of the 
general population of the metropolitan Marseille 
area. Selection of subjects was made on a family 
basis as far as possible, by random sampling and in 
proportion to the density of population of the various 
parts of the area. The subjects were from all classes 
and economic levels and represented existing dis- 
tribution with respect to age, sex, and similar factors 
with one exception—there was a smaller than normal 
proportion of young and middle-aged adult males 
(fathers and heads of families), partly because of 
absence from home. Additional surveys were made 
of special groups, particularly school children at 
certain ages. The survey of the general population 
consisted of a record of the diet, a medical history, 
a complete physical examination and laboratory 
tests. The study of the diet consisted of a family 
inventory and purchase record for one week, with a 
non-consecutive, three-day record of food intake 
for each individual in the family. It was made by 
trained field workers under the supervision of the 
directors of the section of nutrition. These field 
workers not only directed and closely supervised 
the work of the diet study but actually participated 
in keeping the diet records. In addition to the 
dietary record certain socio-economic data were also 
obtained. 

The medical history and physical examination 
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were undertaken at one of the hospitals by physicians 
with special experience in nutrition. They included 
a test of dark adaptation with the Chevallier adap- 
tometer for vitamin A deficiency and examination 
of the eye with the slit lamp for riboflavin deficiency. 
The laboratory tests were made at the same time 
and included a determination of vitamin A and C 
content of the blood, a determination of the serum 
proteins, the phosphorus and phosphatase of the 
blood, and red blood cell counts and hemoglobin 
determinations. An x-ray was taken of the arm and 
leg in children and of the arm in adults. Additional 
studies, both by physical examination and x-ray, 
were made of the children encountered in the survey 
of the general population in order to include them in 
a special study of growth and development con- 
ducted under the direction of a member of the 
Commission, Dr. H. C. Stuart of Boston. 

Several hundred subjects were examined in this 
way in the survey of the general population and 
some hundreds more in special groups. No attempt 
will be made to give a detailed description of the 
results. Much of the data has not yet been fully 
analyzed and many of the conclusions are preliminary 
and incomplete. Some general statements may be 
made, however, which will convey a fairly accurate 
and reliable idea as to the state of nutrition with 
respect to certain nutritive factors. 

Analyses of the diet records indicate a calorie 
intake at about maintenance levels. It is likely 
that the average will be found to be somewhere close 
to 2000 calories daily. Too much importance should 
not be attached to this value, of course, because the 
individual intakes have not been compared to in- 
dividual requirements and a small number of very 
low or very high diets may distort the picture. 
Nevertheless, these data agree fairly well with the 
findings of the physical examinations. The intake 
of animal protein was rather low but a more sig- 
nificant shortage was found in the intake of vitamins 
A and C. Preliminary analyses indicate a shortage 
of riboflavin also, but the intake of thiamin was 
apparently not greatly reduced, probably because of 
the consumption of bread made with high extraction 
flour. The wheat flour was 90 per cent extraction 
flour and in making bread only 85 per cent of the 
flour was wheat flour, the remainder coming from 
rye, maize, barley, and peas or beans. In consider- 
ing the food consumption it may be noted that 
severely cold weather and a serious lack of heat may 
have raised requirements and made supplies rela- 
tively less sufficient. 

The history and physical examination revealed 
little or no clear-cut, fully developed nutritional 
deficiency disease except rickets. Losses of weight 
were not unusual but seldom were serious; and the 
general state of nutrition of any significant number 
of children, as measured by weight, subcutaneous 
tissue, tone of the skin, and so on, was not altered. 
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Rickets was found in a considerable proportion of 
the children under two years of age. There is reason 
to believe, however, that this was related but little, 
if at all, to the current difficulties in diet and food 
supplies. A few suggestive instances and some rare, 
clear-cut cases of deficiency disease of various sorts 
were encountered but they were uncommon. Cir- 
culatory changes of the type commonly known as 
chilblains were often seen during the winter and were 
attributed by the French to a deficiency of various 
vitamins, though good evidence for this was lacking. 

In contrast to the relatively few findings upon ex- 
amination, the laboratory tests indicated a rather 
widespread though mild deficiency of several factors. 
Levels of vitamin A in the blood were low in a large 
number of subjects, also the results of tests of dark 
adaptation suggest a frequent but mild vitamin A 
deficiency. For various reasons the exact sig- 
nificance of these tests is at present considered by 
many workers as rather uncertain. It is probable, 
however, that they do indicate some deficiency. 
Low values for vitamin C in the blood were found in 
a large number of the subjects, and the values tended 
to be lower and the condition more common as the 
study continued into the spring. Whether this was 
due to a progressively poorer vitamin C nutrition 
of the whole population or to the fact that a more 
deficient group of the population was included in 
the latter part of the study is not yet known. How- 
ever, no cases of scurvy were found. 

The examination of the eye with the slit lamp 
showed a vascularization of the cornea in a high 
percentage of the subjects. This vascularization is 
generally thought at present to be most often in- 
dicative of riboflavin deficiency. By itself, how- 
ever, it represents only a mild deficiency and, as 
already shown, cases of a severe deficiency of this 
factor were rarely encountered. Decreases in the 
blood proteins were found in very few instances but 
red cell counts and hemoglobin determinations dis- 
closed anemia in a considerable number of subjects. 
Aside from the evidence of rickets and disturbances 
in skeletal growth and development, which most 
probably did not relate to the current nutritional 
shortages, the x-rays revealed few or no ab- 
normalities. 

It is seen that the findings by the laboratory tests 
are in general accord with the conclusions reached 
after a consideration of the food supplies and the 
results of the physical examinations. The findings 
suggest that very mild or early deficiency in several 
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nutritional factors, particularly vitamins A and C, 
and riboflavin, existed to a considerable extent. 
The problem arises, however, as to the extent to 
which these mild deficiencies were the result of 
current restrictions and the extent to which they 
may have been characteristic of the population be- 
fore the present difficulties in food supply occurred. 
It is well known that certain classes, particularly 
the low-income groups in any country, will show, 
according to present-day standards and methods 
of testing, a considerable incidence of mild dietary 
deficiencies. 

It is probable that some at least of the deficiencies 
which I have described were also endemic and 
would have been discovered by the right sort of 
examination before the present difficulties in the 
food supply occurred. But there is reason to believe 
that these deficiencies were increased as a result of 
present food shortages. This is suggested by the 
number of cases of deficiency and the extent of their 
incidence at the higher socio-economic levels where 
some mild deficiencies may ordinarily be found but 
not to the extent disclosed by this survey. 

In closing this brief account of observations on 
food and nutrition in France it should be emphasized 
that what has been said applies only to the period 
of study: namely, from February to mid-June of 
1941. Further, the findings apply strictly to the 
Marseille area only, though there is good reason to 
believe that they are fairly representative of the 
entire unoccupied area and much of the occupied 
area as well. What the situation will be in the future 
depends entirely on circumstances, the most impor- 
tant of which is the disposition of this season’s 
harvest of food supplies. It is very possible that 
if the present dietary continues over a longer period 
the slight deficiencies which have been detected will 
begin to produce, by acumulative action, more severe 
deficiency diseases. It is also possible that some 
improvement in the food supply may relieve these 
slight deficiencies. Should even slight shortages 
continue they will have an important effect, at 
least on children, in whom slight deficiencies even 
for comparatively short periods will affect un- 
favorably their growth and development. The 
section of nutrition in the Public Health Service at 
Marseille is continuing its functions and expects to 
conduct additional surveys during the coming year. 
With the original survey as a base line, these succes- 
sive re-surveys will plot the course and effect of food 
deficiencies more thoroughly than heretofore and 
the results will be awaited with great interest. 











Our Nutritional Status in 1961 


KATHERINE BAIN, M.D. 


O ONE would be rash enough at the 
present moment to prophesy concerning the nutri- 
tional status of the people of the United States in 
1961. Not only does the chaotic state of the world 
today make the future uncertain, but knowledge of 
the facts of nutrition is advancing so rapidly that 
one’s imagination is unequal to coping with the 
future. What the children of today will be as 
adults in 1961 no one can say. What we want them 
to be, not only nutritionally but in all ways, is 
another matter. 

Briefly, we hope that the next generation will be 
made up of healthy, well-nourished, intelligent, 
adaptable, well-adjusted individuals. The order in 
which these attributes are placed—health, good 
nutrition, intelligence, social adjustment, and emo- 
tional stability—will depend on the particular in- 
terests of the wisher. But with any shifting in 
order of preference health and good nutrition will 
remain on the list. 

There is a popular conception that good nutrition 
and good health are synonymous. Medical knowl- 
edge concerning the relationship between nutritional 
status and resistance to disease is too meager to 
justify the conclusions we want to draw, or some of 
the statements on nutrition so glibly made to the 
general public. An epidemic of measles sweeps 
through a private school of well-nourished children 
as rapidly as through a group in the slums, though 
the end result in complications and sequelae may be 
less serious. The infant with tuberculous meningitis 
may be breast-fed and well-nourished. Not all 
the defects found among school children are at- 
tributable to poor feeding. Good nutrition is no 
guarantee of health and freedom from disease. 
Nutrition is only one element in health, one facet of 
a stone. Nevertheless, good health or, rather, com- 
plete health, is not possible without good nutrition. 

In order that the nation may have well-nourished 
adults in 1961, our present medical knowledge must 


1 Presented before the Session on Community Education 
for Public Health, American Dietetic Association, St. Louis, 
October 23, 1941. 

2 Director, Division of Researchan Child Development, 
Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, 


be utilized in the care of infants and children in 1941. 
Though our knowledge is incomplete, we do not use 
all we have. The dissemination of knowledge con- 
cerning nutrition of infants and children is a public 
health function. Various public health services and 
programs organized to promote health in general 
are increasing their efforts in the field of nutrition. 

In the application of our knowledge of nutrition 
certain factors must be taken into account. There 
is a wide gap between a laboratory-established fact, 
such as the amount of vitamin D needed by an 
infant, and the application of that fact: namely, the 
introduction of that amount of vitamin D into the 
diet of infants born in 1941. The factors involved 
in this transition, or in any similar translation of 
knowledge of nutrition into action, may be gathered 
together under four headings: (1) the willingness of 
the mother to cooperate; (2) the ability of the family 
to secure the necessary food; (3) the opportunity of 
the mother to receive adequate and specific instruc- 
tion; and (4) the willingness of the child to consume 
the foods. 

At present a variety of forces is being brought 
into play to influence these four factors. The 
National Nutrition Conference for Defense called 
by President Roosevelt in May 1941 had as its main 
purpose the arousing of interest in nutrition. Its 
influence has been felt and is continuing to operate 
in all sections of the country. All types of publicity 
are being used to make people “nutrition conscious,”’ 
much of it directed towards mothers who have the 
opportunity to influence the nutritional status of 
the next generation. 

However willing and eager a mother may be to 
cooperate, unless she can secure the necessary food 
for her family the propaganda is wasted. Though 
changes in food habits and in types of food purchased 
may be effective in some instances in improving nu- 
tritional status, an income below a certain level, 
however cleverly expended, cannot provide an ade- 
quate diet. The average monthly general relief 
payment per case as of July 1941 was $23.44, rang- 
ing from $3.34 to $36.83. Eleven states had an 
average payment of under $10 per case per month. 
In many instances this payment must provide an 
entire family with fuel, rent, clothing, medical care 
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and food. The “recommended daily allowances” 
set by the Committee on Foods and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council have brought sharply 
into focus the inadequacy of relief and assistance 
budgets. A number of public programs have been 
put into effect to aid in the “piecing out” of 
insufficient family resources. The Department of 
Agriculture is campaigning for home gardens. The 
Food Stamp Plan has made available millions of 
dollars’ worth of foods to families on relief. It is 
estimated that the school lunch program last year 
provided one good meal a day for about 4,000,000 
children. All these programs, however, fall far short 
of meeting the need. Our nutritional status in 1961, 
in spite of widespread dissemination of knowledge of 
nutrition, will be little better than it is in 1941 unless 
an adequate diet is made available to the mothers 
and children of today. 

The third factor in the application of our knowl- 
edge of nutrition to the mothers and children of this 
time is the specific teaching of mothers concerning 
their diet during pregnancy, and the diet of their 
infants and children. Such knowledge may reach 
them in a variety of ways, but fundamentally should 
be conveyed by the physician. Every pregnant 
woman needs the supervision of a physician, not 
only for the early recognition of the complications 
of pregnancy, but in order to receive advice and 
careful individual instruction concerning her diet. 
Every infant, however ‘normal,’ needs to have 
his diet adjusted to his individual needs. Such 
services by obstetricians and pediatricians are pos- 
sible for only a favored few. Yet income is not the 
sole limiting factor. There are in the United States 
about 1000 certified obstetricians whose time and 
energy could not possibly stretch over the more than 
two million deliveries a year. The approximately 
1500 certified pediatricians, working 24 hours a day, 
could not see all the newborn infants and direct their 
feeding. Yet the care of all mothers and infants is 
a fundamental public health principle. 

With the passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935 it became possible to extend certain public 
services to bring expert care to a greater number of 
women and children. Prenatal clinics and child 
health conferences have grown in number in the last 
six years. During the fiscal year 1940 state health 
departments reported to the Children’s Bureau 
nearly 400,000 prenatal visits and nearly 1,000,000 
visits to conferences held for infants and preschool 
children under their auspices. In such clinics and 
conferences, under private auspices or city health 
departments, the final step in the nutritional educa- 
tion of a great 4many people takes place. In a 
child health conference about seventy-five per cent 
of the physician’s time is occupied in teaching 
mothers what and how to feed their children. The 
potential teaching situation: in such a conference is 
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ideal. The mother is receptive, else she would not 
have come. The infant, if young enough, is a fresh, 
unspoiled subject. The doctor, in his attention to 
the baby’s weight gain, his examination of its de- 
velopment and his questions concerning the food 
and habits, illustrates for the mother, without 
didactic teaching, what constitutes a well-nourished 
child. In his directions for feeding a particular 
infant he conveys to the mother the need of the 
child to be considered as an individual problem 
in nutrition. The public health nurse, both in the 
clinic and later in home visits, continues and amplifies 
this teaching by repetition and demonstration. 

The child health conference was not always a 
parent-teaching institution. Frequently in the early 
days a dictatorial attitude on the part of the phy- 
sician prevailed. ‘Do as I say and come back next 
week,” was the usual comment. A formula was 
written out and sent to a laboratory that delivered 
the milk already prepared in individual feedings. 
The mother was supposed to have enough intelligence 
to put the nipple in the baby’s mouth, but no more. 
With the simplification of infant feeding, for much 
of which Dr. W. McKim Marriott was responsible, 
with the improvement in the quality of the milk 
supply, and with the increased demand of mothers 
to know how and why, a teaching situation has 
developed in the child health conference of great 
significance in the general nutrition program. Its 
stumbling block now is the inadequacy of the training 
in nutrition of physicians and nurses. The medical 
student or intern gets little fundamental teaching 
concerning the principles of nutrition, though he 
may pick up from the hospital dietitian some knowl- 
edge of diet in the treatment of disease. He can 
concoct a perfect diet for an eight-year-old diabetic 
child; he can usually feed an infant satisfactorily if 
cost is no object; but how to plan a good diet for the 
child in the low-income group is not part of his 
medical course. Probably not one per cent of the 
interns in the country know the difference between a 
grade A and a grade B egg. Seldom are nurses 
any better trained in methods of adjusting a limited 
food budget to nutritional needs. Education of 
medical students, interns, and student nurses in the 
economics of nutrition is one of the fundamental 
needs in furthering good nutrition for 1961. The 
dietitian and the nutritionist have an active role 
to play in this educational process. 

The last of the four factors involved in the ap- 
plication of knowledge of nutrition is the willingness 
of the infant or child to eat. With our increasing 
emphasis on what to feed infants, how has often been 
forgotten. Itisas important to offer a food correctly 
and to wean a baby carefully as it is to include ade- 
quate protein in his diet. The technique of infant 
feeding involves not only proper construction and 
sterilization of a formula but must be based on ap- 
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preciation of the needs of the infant, on understand- 
ing of parent-child relationships, and on knowledge 
of the maturing process. Information about the 
cultivation of good food habits comes to the mother 
through a variety of routes—newspapers, radio, 
parent-teacher associations, and child study groups. 
It comes most forcefully through a doctor-patient 
relationship, as the physician teaches her with her 
particular child as the focus. In private practice 
or in the child health conference as much of the 
physician’s time will be spent on how to offer a new 
food as on how to cook it. Many docfors have had 
to learn their lessons in ‘cultivating the child’s 
appetite” the hard way. The younger men are 
leaving school with more knowledge of the factors 
involved in preserving the child’s normal desire to 
satisfy his appetite. Postgraduate courses for 
physicians and nurses are bringing them up to date 
on one of the most important phases of child nutri- 
tion. The newer knowledge of psychiatry and psy- 
chology, too, is contributing largely to the nutrition 
of the next generation. 

But if the nation is to have well-nourished adults 
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in 1961, we must continue our efforts after the pre- 
school period. School health programs, which in 
the past have often consisted of mass weighings and 
inspections for gross defects, must be reorganized. 
The school health examination must be more com- 
plete and must incorporate newer methods of de- , 
termining nutritional status. An examination, with 
a parent present, is still a good teaching situation, 
provided the examiner has knowledge of nutrition 
and time to teach. As the child grows older, re- 
sponsibility for the diet should shift from the parent 
to the child. A good school health program includes 
health instruction as one of its major activities in 
the upper grades. 

Public health programs are now set up to take a 
leading part in influencing the nutrition of mothers 
and children. Maternal and child health services 
and school health services form a basis or framework 
for the operation of the factors—other than eco- 
nomic—involved in translating knowledge of nutri- 
tion into action. Extending and strengthening of 
the services now will be of the greatest value in 
assuring a well-nourished population in 1961. 
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The Rice Problem 


The distinction between “‘parboiled’’ and “raw’’ rice is of paramount importance in 
considering the diet of the ‘“‘rice eaters.’”’ When ‘“‘paddy”’ (rice in the husk) is machine- 
milled without previous treatment, 7.e. in the raw state, most of the vitamin B, and other 
water-soluble constituents originally present in the grain are removed and raw milled rice 
is in many respects similar to refined wheat flour in nutritive value. But parboiled rice, 
1.e. rice which is soaked in the husk, steamed and subsequently dried in the sun, retains 
the greater proportion of these factors after machine milling, because during the parboiling 
process they diffuse inwards into the endosperm. Parboiled milled rice has to a consider- 
able extent the nutritive properties of an unmilled cereal grain. The discovery that par- 
boiled rice remains rich in vitamin B, after being highly milled has clarified the problem 
and all the existing data fully support the view that vitamin B; deficiency, in India as else- 
where, is the primary cause of beriberi. 

Rice is usually washed several times before cooking and may be cooked in excess of 
water and the water discarded. These processes lead to very serious losses of vitamin B, 
and other constituents, the loss in the case of vitamin B; and nicotinic acid being in the 
neighborhood of 50 per cent. It is the first washing which has the greatest effect in reducing 
vitamin content. ‘The losses on cooking depend to a great extent on whether the cooking 
water is discarded or not. In Malaya, striking results in the shape of a reduction in mor- 
tality from infantile beriberi have been obtained by persuading lactating mothers to con- 
sume undermilled raw rice. In Java, nutrition workers, following Indian experience, are 
attempting to popularize the use of milled parboiled rice. Parboiled rice has hitherto not 
been consumed in Eastern countries outside India except by Indian emigrants, and this 
represents a new departure. 

The problem of nutrition in India is a vast one and the present article is thus a mere 
sketch, which ignores many important and interesting questions. Even in the existing 
circumstances, considerable improvements in diet are possible. The first essential is edu- 
cation, and here emphasis may be laid on the education of women. A good deal has already 
been accomplished by the wide circulation of suitable bulletins and pamphlets. Efforts 
are being made to introduce. nutrition education into schools. Many of the principal 
provinces and states now include ‘‘nutrition officers,’”’ trained in the Cocnoor Laboratories, 
in their Public Health Departments, and this development has helped to spread knowledge 
of the subject. Asa result of these efforts, considerable interest in nutrition has developed 
among the educated classes within the last few years —A ykroyd, W. R., Indian diets and 
their improvement, Nutrition Abstr. & Rev. 11: October, 1941. 






























OUR COUNTRY AT WAR 


In November 1939 the JouRNAL stated editorially: 
“The shadow of world events reaches out to all 
nations and ages of mankind, even to the child now 
happily at play.”’ Then, we had seen a nation’s 
defenders fight on, “outnumbered, outgunned, their 
rations cut off, their cities in ruins, and knowing 
that they could not win.” Since then, nations 
great and small, in a monotonous and dreadful 
sequence, have crumbled under the inroads of 
treachery within and overwhelming force from 
without. But not until the day of wrath came to our 
own land, not until a thousand or more of our own 
young men had sacrificed their lives, presaging the 
stern days that are come, did the grim reality of the 
times strike with crushing impact. 

True, we have waved the flag, we have recited the 
pledge of allegiance, we have sung the national 
anthem, we have coined neat and _ resounding 
phrases, and we have made brave plans. But what, 
as a national Association concerned with the indi- 
vidual and mass problems of feeding people, have we 
actually accomplished in the defense program? ‘Too 
many of us have debated our rights and privileges 
instead of enlisting for duty where needed, for it has 
been difficult to shake off the shackles of that pusil- 
lanimous period—1921 to 1941—when the selfishness 
and complacency of individuals and nations finally 
culminated in the smoking ruins of cities and the 
suffering and death of the young and the innocent, 
the strong and the brave. 

The day for stirring phrases and stirring plans is 
past; now, stirring action must come. Here and 
there we hear of action, immediate, practical, such 
as that reported under the news section of this issue, 
specifically for the states of New York, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, and Maryland. The Rochester (New York) 
group had been quietly and effectively ‘doing some- 
thing about it,’”’ months and even years before the 
phrase, “Making America Strong by Making Ameri- 
cans Stronger,” was coined. Their recent ‘‘Food for 
Freedom Parade’”’ is but one of a series of effective 
plans carried out. The Buffalo (New York) group, 
too, while numerically small, does not hesitate to 
act in a very practical way in that industrial center. 
Wisconsin, instead of going into time-consuming 
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details concerning proposed nutrition centers—their 
equipment, qualifications of personnel, and so on, 
ad infinitum—actually has one in successful operation 
and by now may have others on the way. Ohio, too. 
despite material difficulties, has completed an 
excellent, well-rounded and sorely-needed school 
lunch manual which will be especially helpful to the 
inexperienced volunteer faced with the problem of 
mass feeding of school children and_ possibly 
evacuées. 

But not until we hear of equally pertinent action 
by every one of the state and local groups compris- 
ing the American Dietetic Association, not until the 
full quota of dietitians for Army or Red Cross 
service has been met, not until every individual 
member of the Association is aroused to action, can 
we rest content in the belief that we are doing the 
job which is ours, and which we alone because of our 
training are fully competent todo. The days of food 
rationing, of food conservation, are probably ahead 
of us. Twenty-four years ago, while small in num- 
ber and but sketchily trained compared with the 
standards of today, we were nevertheless strong in 
purpose and we did not miss the boat. Today, when 
the challenge and the danger are far greater and our 
position numerically and_ professionally stronger 
than then, let us not be found wanting. 


NUTRITION ASPECTS OF SURPLUS 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAMS! 


Dietitians and nutritionists expect that any pro- 
gram of work which deals with food will have “nutri- 
tion aspects.”” And as the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration programs deal largely with food pur- 
chase and distribution, it is inevitable that such 
terms as “food value,” “better nutrition of partic- 
ipating families,”’ and “nutritional health of children 
receiving SMA commodities in school lunches” are 
discussed by the staff of SMA and appear in its 
publications. 


1 Based on an address presented before the American 
Dietetic Association, St. Louis, October 23, 1941, by Rowena 
Schmidt Carpenter (on detail to Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration from Bureau of Home Economies, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). 
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The Surplus Marketing Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is working toward 
two long-time objectives: (1) to give farmers a wider 
market for their products, or in other words, to 
increase the consumption of farm products so that 
farmers will get a fair return on their full production; 
and (2) to improve the diets of needy, low-income 
families and of underfed school children by making 
possible increased consumption of a number of 
commodities and a better selection of the protective 
foods. 

Under the Direct Distribution Program, com- 
modities that have been purchased by SMA are 
donated to state welfare agencies, to be distributed 
to (1) families the welfare agency certifies as in need, 
and (2) schools for community school lunch pro- 
grams wherein needy children are certified and 
provided with free lunches. 

The Schoo] Lunch Program is not a new idea in the 
United States; lunches have been served in some 
schools for a long time through the efforts of school 
administrators, teachers, parents, community groups 
and various agencies. Large scale government 
distribution of food for school lunches is rather a 
new idea, having been instituted only three years 
ago. The first year, about 800,000 children ate 
lunches made possible largely by food donated by 
SMA to state welfare agencies. The next year the 
number jumped to 1,500,000 and last year it ex- 
ceeded 4,000,000. This year (1941), reports from 
regional offices indicate a tremendous increase in 
the number of schools requesting SMA commodities 
for school lunches so that the total number for 
1941-42 will doubtless be much higher. 

To obtain SMA commodities for a community 
school lunch program, evidence must be presented 
by the school to the local welfare agency that there 
are needy children who should have free lunches. _ If 
the application meets the requirements, the welfare 
agency then makes available to the school the variety 
of food that it has accepted from SMA. The 
variety is not the same in every state or locality, 
because the local list depends in part upon the ware- 
house and other storage as well as transportation 
facilities, and in part upon local supplies of perish- 
able commodities available through SMA. Certain 
staple, nourishing, non-perishable foods are available 
quite generally. 

Though there are usually many food items on the 
SMA direct distribution list, additional foods are 
still needed to make a well-rounded noon meal at 
school, and to assure palatability. To supplement 
commodities provided by the SMA is the function 
of the sponsor of the community school lunch pro- 
gram. It is important that the need for a sponsor 
be recognized before. a school lunch program is 
launched, so that representatives of the sponsoring 
agency may take an active part in the planning and 


organizing stages. Most sponsors do a fine job, and 
as a result the lunches are high in nutritive value, 
and pleasing in color, flavor and texture. For 
further information about sponsoring agencies and 
the part that SMA commodities play, the dietitian 
is referred to the following publications: USDA 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 408, School Lunches 
Using Farm Surpluses (see foreword, also pages 1, 
42, and 43); USDA SL 7, School Lunches and the 
Schools; USDA SL 8, Summer Lunches for Hungry 
Children; and USDA SL 9, School Lunches and the 
Schools. 

Valuable contributions to the success of school 
lunch programs are made in many communities by 
the WPA and the NYA through the supervisors, 
helpers, and other services these agencies provide. 
State and city departments of education, state and 
county home demonstration agents, Farm Security 
Administration home supervisors, home economics 
teachers, dietitians, and other professionally trained 
workers, have also contributed in large measure to 
the success not only of projects using SMA com- 
modities, but also to many self-sustaining projects. 
The place that various agencies, public and private, 
take in the total school Junch program is clearly 
defined in Circular 202, School Lunches and Educa- 
tion, published by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington. 

Returning to the direct distribution program of 
SMA, dietitians will be interested in the fact that, 
through direct distribution, millions of needy families 
each year receive food without charge when they are 
certified by local welfare agencies. These commodi- 
ties have been of inestimable value in allaying 
hunger and in improving the nutritional health of 
families on direct relief. 

About two and a half years ago the Food Stamp 
Program of SMA was launched on an experimental 
basis in Rochester, New York. Through rapid 
expansion, this program, now operating in over 400 
areas in the United States, has increased the food 
purchasing power of more than three million needy 
low-income families certified by welfare agencies. 
Participating families, by purchasing at an SMA 
stamp-issuing office a definite number of orange- 
colored stamps, can in most cases receive 50 per cent 
additional in blue stamps free of charge. These 
food stamps, both orange and blue, are exchanged 
for food at grocery stores. The Blue Stamp Food 
List is revised periodically as commodity price and 
supply situations justify. 

A recent provision has to do with the issuance of 
blue stamps for educational demonstrations. Under 
this plan, dietitians and other nutrition workers who 
are giving food demonstrations that meet certain 
requirements may be issued free blue stamps to use 
in obtaining foods on the blue stamp list without 
charge. Detailed information regarding the issu- 
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ance of blue stamps for educational demonstrations 
is available at local offices of the SMA or from the 
director of any of the four regional offices located in 
Dallas, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, and San Francisco. 

To work on nutrition problems, the SMA has and 
will have a very limited staff, working mainly in the 
Washington office and in the four regional offices just 
mentioned. These nutritionists have an important 
job to do in coordinating the nutrition efforts of the 
SMA with the activities of other agencies having 
nutrition- and dietetic-trained personnel. 

The help of numerous persons trained in nutrition 
and dietetics is necessary to carry information on 
foods and nutrition to the millions of families and 
thousands of schools receiving SMA commodities. 
Granted that these commodities have nutritional 
value in themselves, it is important that persons who 
receive them understand their food value, combine 
them wisely in meals, and prepare them by methods 
that retain their nutritive value. 

Much cooperation on the part of members of the 
American Dietetic Association and similar groups 
has been and will doubtless continue to be given so 
that SMA commodities may help ‘feed Americans 
better to make America stronger,” thus placing 
another solid plank in the food-for-freedom program. 


al Saniiousil 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF A 
NUTRITION PROGRAM 


CATHERINE FRENCH! 


The dietitian is given much scope for creative 
effort in the set-up of Sigma Gamma Hospital 
School, a unit of the Detroit Orthopaedic Clinic. 
In this flexible agency, it is the policy to consider the 
crippled child as a total person, spending as much 
effort on his personality problems as his physical 
handicap. Here in a country environment some 
50 physically-handicapped children from preschool 
age on, are offered a constructive convalescent 
program based on sound principles of mental hygiene 
with due regard to their nutritional, educational and 
social development. 

The need for training in social phases of develop- 
ment is met in the following manner: We have a 
dining room for all patients who are able to get about 
on crutches, in wheelchairs, or under their own power. 
The tables and chairs are adapted to the patients’ 
handecaps. For instance, one may have a long leg cast 
on his right leg, so that he cannot sit in an ordinary 
chair. The chair has the right corner cut off, the 
cast fits into this space and he is able to sit at the 
table. Another can come to the dining room in a 


1 Staff Dietitian, Sigma Gamma Hospital School, Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan. 
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wheelchair and is able to stand upright with some 
support. A handle is put on the side of the table, 
the patient uses this handle to help himself out of 
the wheelchair, pulls himself upright, and the wheel- 
chair is replaced by a straight chair at the table. 

When all patients are assembled in the dining 
room, the senior host, who is selected by the children 
at their self-government meetings, calls for silence, 
says grace and dinner service begins. Following 
regular rules of etiquette set up by the self-govern- 
ment committee with help from Emily Post, the 
host follows the family service style. Plates are all 
served by the host from bow]s of food at the head of 
the table. Questions which come up about service 
are kept in mind and discussed at council meetings. 
One instance of this occurred when a salad was 
served on leaf lettuce. All of the children were in 
doubt about the correct way of eating the lettuce. 
Should it be cut with the fork or rolled up on the 
fork and then eaten? On referring to Emily Post, 
the problem was solved. The privilege of being host 
is rotated and lasts for a period of two weeks, thus 
giving each child an opportunity to serve in this 
capacity. While the older group needs almost no 
supervision during the meal, the junior group is 
instructed by the dietitian in manners, good food 
habits and general etiquette. 

Birthdays are featured, giving the children an 
opportunity to plan a social function. The social 
committee meets with the dietitian, selects a special 
cloth for the occasion, sets the table and assumes 
responsibility for seating arrangement. The chil- 
dren often help to decorate their birthday cakes and 
actively participate in planning and executing 
special parties. 

A second dining room was set up for the cerebral 
palsy group, with the idea of keeping all children 
with similar handicaps in one group and thus lessen- 
ing their consciousness of being different. To 
minimize the difficulty in eating, common to so 
many of this group, food is especially prepared for 
them. Some need food mashed or ground, others 
can manage if their food is cut into pieces. Some 
can handle sandwiches better than sliced buttered 
bread. Types of dishes suited to their needs are 
used. The use of a fork is discouraged unless the 
child has a very steady hand and cannot injure his 
face with the tines. Curved-handled spoons are 
found satisfactory for most in this group. A few 
are able to drink from a glass but the majority use a 
tall aluminum cup with a handle. Cups are filled 
about one-fourth full so that the weight of the cup 
will not make it unwieldy. We find that the cerebral 
palsy group are quieter in their own dining room 
because of the lack of competition with children who 
eat normally. Here they are satisfied to have their 
food prepared in a manner that will make it easy 
for them to eat. Without competition, they are 
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more relaxed, and eat more food, gain more weight 
and are happier at their meals. They always hold 
as a goal the time when, through work and improve- 
ment in ability to eat, they may join the group in the 
regular dining room. Weare now working on a new 
system in which the cerebral palsy group are to help 
one another through a “big sister or brother” rela- 
tionship. Each senior patient has chosen one of the 
junior patients to help and encourage. This plan 
was suggested by the group itself, indicating a truly 
mature and wise trend of thought. 

Long periods of hospitalization, such as many of 
these crippled children undergo, deprive them of 
much knowledge of common everyday things which 
the average child assimilates in a home environ- 
ment. One six-year-old who has spent four years 
here and thus missed the opportunity of seeing food 
preparation as he would have in the home, made us 
aware of the necessity for filling this gap in his 
development. This child, Billy, could not remem- 
ber ever having seen a milk bottle! It was arranged 
that Billy could be in the kitchen when the milkman 
came. Then a bottle of milk was sent to the school 
that noon and the children were delighted to have 
their milk poured directly from the bottle. 

We also worked out a plan of instruction which 
includes trips to the kitchen during periods of food 
preparation. The children are shown the equipment 
—dishwasher, stoves, broilers, mixers and utensils. 
Garden trips are made during the summer months. 
A group is taken into the garden where most of our 
fresh vegetables are grown and shown carrots, squash, 
tomatoes, green peppers, corn, cucumbers and other 


, vegetables. 


A bunch of bananas and other foods which appear 
on the menu daily are shown to the group. For 
instance, if the menu includes liver, creamed pota- 
toes, stewed tomatoes and bananas, a piece of raw 
liver, a raw unpeeled potato, a fresh tomato, a can 
of tomatoes and a bunch of bananas are brought 
down to the school during the morning. The potato 
is peeled, the tomato cut, the can of tomatoes opened 
and the banana peeled. Then when dinner-time 
arrives, the prepared food is brought to the children 
on their trays and very often they can identify all 
of the foods. From time to time, staple foods and 
dairy products are included on the demonstration 
tray. 

Opportunities for informal instruction in meal 
planning and adequate nutrition often arise. 
Twelve-year-old Jane was a very fussy eater and 
after many discussions still showed no interest in 
food. When she was able to come to the dining 
room, she was queried concerning her food likes and 
dislikes. Later, while in the dietitian’s office, she 
was asked if she would like to plan the menus for a 
week. After her menus were written and her market 
order made out, she came into the kitchen during the 
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days her menus were being used, and “supervised” 
food preparation. She watched the different steps 
in preparation and tasted the food for seasoning and 
texture. All that week and during the remainder of 
her stay she not only ate large servings but asked for 
seconds. 

A twenty-year-old boy, Dale, had become very 
much interested in rabbit-raising as a means of 
making a living. He was put in charge of drawing 
up plans for a rabbit hutch for the hospital and with 
the help of the other boys, will raise rabbits this year. 
Of course, the question of stock rations came up, 
so he is studying human nutrition and the elements 
of an adequate diet in comparison to rabbit nutrition 
by way of discussion with the dietitian. 

The rural location of the schoo] with its ample 
grounds for garden, lawns, and playfields is con- 
ducive to outdoor life and the cement walks permit 
riding in wheelchairs to the picnic grounds and 
playfields. When a picnic is decided upon by the 
self-government committee, the menu is planned and 
submitted to the dietitian. Occasionally the menu 
is quite elaborate and entails sacrifice to be carried 
through. For instance, the older group expressed a 
wish to entertain a group of aviators from a neigh- 
boring airport in return for the interest the young 
men had shown in giving lectures and carrying on 
discussions with the group. Costs of the party were 
discussed and it was decided that three meatless 
meals would be planned to meet them. In this way 
the children gained a little insight into what it means 
to work within a food budget. 

In furthering the educational program of the de- 
partment, classes are held for the nursemaids to help 
them in their work with the patients. Graphic 
weight charts are kept which record month by 
month their own actual weights in relation to their 
desired weights. These are used later for illustra- 
tive material in classes and to serve as a basis for 
correcting and improving their present food habits. 
If they are able to attain a good state of nutrition for 
themselves, the patients indirectly benefit since the 
good work of the nursemaids is contingent upon 
their physical condition. In these classes food 
problems of the different children are analyzed, and 
recommendations made for correction. The value of 
habit training is emphasized. Special diets are 
explained so that the nursemaids will gain a clearer 
picture of their relation to the general progressive 
improvement. 

The correlation between all departments in the 
institution is functional. The dietary department 
of a small hospital functions not only as a unit in 
itself, but as an integral part of the whole. It 
offers an unusual opportunity to the dietitian along 
the lines of extensive social and educational develop- 
ment of the child through his realization of social 
demands, knowledge of adequate nutrition and 
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etiquette, ability to plan and execute social functions, 
and acquaintance with foods of all varieties. 


THE SPLIT SHIFT VERSUS THE 
STRAIGHT SHIFT 


FLORENCE LUTZ! 

Institution management covers certain factors of 
control: namely, personnel, equipment, purchasing 
and food cost, all of which are necessary to maintain 
an activity, either commercial or non-commercial, 
in direct relation to the income. If but one of these 
factors is out of line the financial gain is decreased. 

The American economic system has placed the 
food business on a competitive basis, demanding 
speed and accuracy on the part of food service em- 
ployees over a continuous working period. Phat 
period may be a straight shift of eight hours or a split 
shift of five and three hours. The split shift, 7 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m., and 4:30 to 7:15 p.m., has certain 
advantages which I shall detail. Breakfast and 
lunch are prepared and served before 1:30 p.m., thus 
approximately twice the amount of effort is needed 
during the first shift as compared with the shorter 
one-meal period from 4:30 to 7:15 p.m. Let us 
take, for illustration, a college food service, the stafi 
composed of white and negro employees ranging in 
age from 20 to 65 years, and white student assistants 
aged 17 to 22 years. 

From 7 to 10 a.m. breakfast is served. There is a 
good feeling of fellowship and the momentum of the 
job carries the group along at a high and even keel. 
Note the rhythmical movements of the negro em- 
ployee who possesses a certain swing and ease of 
accomplishment. ‘Held innervations” are not com- 
mon with this class of worker. The white employee, 
on the otber hand, approaches the job with greater 
determination, develops tonus more readily, and 
completes a task earlier than the negro worker. 

From 10 to 11 a.m. preparation of lunch is under 
way and the serving follows. At 1 p.m. the service 
is finished, and by 1:15 p.m. a psychophysical change 
has occurred. If a balloon were pricked with a pin, 
the result would be comparable. Why? The 
morning’s work had raised the threshold sufficiently 
to enjoy “carrying through” the job. When a feel- 
ing of completion of the allotted tasks for a given 
period occurs, the stimuli are removed, the threshold 
is lowered, and each person desires relaxation. The 
afternoon rest period, therefore, is more likely to be 
the “recovery stage” for the white employee, in a 
far greater degree, than for the negro, and the white 


1 Assistant Manager of Dining Rooms, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. The above was written as part of 
the requirement of a physical education course at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, during 1941. 
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employee is likely to be more efficient than the 
negro during the evening meal. 

At 4:30 p.m. there is a repetition of the morning’s 
procedure. The force or push is not so great and a 
gradual build-up of tonus is possible. The employees 
never reach the peak of the morning’s production, 
however, which indicates true fatigue. 

At 7 p.m., at the completion of service, the thresh- 
old is again raised. This is the period of greatest 
speed and least efficiency during the entire working 
period. Relief devices come into play—high-pitched 
voices, or running from one job to another. As the 
employees check out, fatigue is evident even in the 
stronger individuals, while in the weaker persons 
fatigue is most noticeable along with an attempt to 
relax the musculature. ‘Droop’? would define the 
final effect of the day’s work. 

In a straight shift or full eight-hour period the 
threshold is also lowered toward the end of the day 
and, while accomplishment is necessary, a gradual 
decrease in movement and efficiency is very evident. 
This true fatigue lasts on through the day and em- 
ployees on a straight shift are far less ready to begin 
tomorrow’s duties than those permitted relaxation 
in the afternoon. True fatigue and exhaustion are 
more difficult to throw off than fatigue plus rest, or 
Jess fatigue plus rest, as I have indicated. Wise 
management of the first mentioned factor in control 
—personnel, or the human element—is the one thing 
‘capable of changing a practical and somewhat 
mechanical job into one of stimulation and interest 
in which the onset of fatigue is slowed up or the 
extent lessened. 


COLLEGES, STUDENT DIETITIANS, AND 
APPROVED TRAINING COURSES! 


This committee, when it reported in 1938 to the 
Executive Committees of the American Dietetic 
Association and the American Home Economics 
Association, was asked to continue to collect data 
and to make a revised report in 1941 which, covering 
six years, is hereby submitted. In each year com- 
plete data have been collected from dietitians in 
hospitals giving training courses approved by 
A.D.A., as to the colleges supplying student dieti- 
tians for such training courses. 

An analysis of the figures reveals a situation similar 
to that of three years ago. About two-thirds of the 
students are from a group of 33 colleges which send 
4 or more students to approved hospitals yearly. 
These are listed below. 

Colleges and Universities Represented in the Ap- 

‘A joint committee report, Alice F. Blood, chairman, 
Marie Dye and Bessie Brooks West representing the Ameri- 
can Home Economies Association, and Mary de Garmo 
Bryan and Martha Koehne representing the American 
Dietetic Association, accepted by the former association 
June 1941, by the latter, October 17, 1941. 
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proved Hospital and Administrative Courses by Four 
or More Students on an Average Annually from 
1935-40: College of Saint Catherine; College of 
Saint Theresa; Colorado Agricultural College; Cor- 
nell University; Florida State College for Women; 
Iowa State College; Kansas State College; Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; Michigan State 
College; North Dakota Agricultural College; Ohio 
State University; Ohio Wesleyan University ; Oregon 
State College; Pennsylvania State College; Purdue 
University; Seton Hill College; Simmons College; 
State College of Washington; State Teachers College 
at Framingham; State University of Iowa; State 
University of Montana; Syracuse University ; Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; University of 
Arizona; University of California; University of 
Colorado; University of Illinois; University of 
Minnesota; University of Nebraska; University of 
North Dakota; University of Washington; Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; and Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina. 

Battle Creek College, which was listed in this 
group in the first report, is no longer in existence. 
The University of Missouri would appear in this first 
list were it not for the fact that its students are sent 
elsewhere than to approved courses for institution 
management training. Canadian colleges and uni- 
versities are omitted. 

Rather less than a sixth of the students are from a 
group of 23 colleges which send 2 or 3 students a year 
to the hospitals. A few colleges formerly on this list 
now appear in the first group mentioned above. 

Colleges and Universities Represented in the Ap- 
proved Hospital and Administrative Courses by Two or 
Less Than Four Students on an Average Annually 
1935-40: Butler University; Clarke College; Drexel 
Institute; Fontbonne College, St. Louis University; 
Georgia State College for Women; Hood College; 
Indiana University; Lewis Institute; Massachusetts 
State College; Milwaukee-Downer College; Mount 
Mary College, Wisconsin; New Jersey College for 
Women; New York University; Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Institute; San José State 
Normal College; Texas State College for Women; 
University of Alabama; University of Georgia; Uni- 
versity of Idaho; University of Kansas; University 
of Oklahoma; University of Southern California; and 
University of Utah. 

As in the earlier report, considerably more than a 
sixth of the students come from a long list of institu- 
tions, many of which have provided only one or two 
students in the entire six-year period. The com- 
mittee has been gratified to observe two points in 
this connection, as follows: 

(1) No student on the 1940 list was admitted 
from a school not listed in Bulletin 16, Accredited 
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Higher Institutions. This is in marked contrast to 
the situation in 1935. 

(2) The number of students admitted from 
schools of good standing which do not usually send 
students to hospitals has not decreased materially. 
This list includes graduates of the smaller colleges, 
of universities which do not meet all the course 
requirements of the American Dietetic Association, 
and of academic colleges. Students in the last two 
categories completed their requirements at a college 
or university whose institution management course 
is of outstanding merit, such as Iowa State College, 
Kansas State College, University of Minnesota, or 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The number of additional institutions appearing 
each year in the list are as follows: 1936, 23; 1937, 16; 
1938, 13; 1939, 16; and 1940, 19. This suggests 
that the hospital dietitians are open-minded toward 
students of good record and that the publication of 
the lists has not had the effect, feared by some 
directors, of throwing admission entirely to the listed 
colleges. 

The committee believes that it is desirable for the 
associations to have data of this kind on record and 
suggests that the responsibility for its collection be 
assigned to the educational director. 

The committee was originally appointed to inspect 
and evaluate home economics courses in the various 
colleges and universities. This proved to be im- 
practicable because of the expense involved. Since 
the American Home Economics Association in con- 
nection with its new membership requirement now 
has delegated a group of its members to seek ways 
and means of accomplishing such accrediting in all 
the areas which that association covers, this com- 
mittee recommends that it be dismissed and that this 
part of its duties be considered as a phase of the 
general problem facing the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. ° 


ANALYSIS OF MEMBERSHIP AND 
MEETING PLACES 


At the St. Louis meeting,of the American Dietetic 
Association, Nell Clausen, Children’s Hospital, 
Milwaukee, as chairman of the House of Delegates, 
presented a report which shows a division of the 
Association’s membership into nine districts. A 
chart in connection with the report analyzes the 
distribution of meetings in each district in relation 
to the number of members. A plan was thereupon 
made for the annual meeting places for the ensuing 
nine years, based on the number of members and the 
number of meetings previously held in each district. 
It was pointed out that the report should be consid- 
ered merely as a general plan and one to which it 
might not be possible to adhere strictly. 
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NUMBER OF 
DIVISIONS STATES wowper oF | "Pyeu- | wrerincs 10 | PREVIOUS PREVIOUS MEETING PLACES | MEETING. 
BERSHIP | MEMBERSHIP) “TOS TIME 
Division I Connecticut 91 
Maine 16 
Massachusetts 223 
New Hampshire 18 
Rhode Island 33 
Vermont 6 Swampscott, Mass. 1924 | 
387 8.5 2.2 2 Boston 1936 1949 
Division II New York New York City 1920 
New York City 1932 
580 12.8 3.3 3 New York City 1940 1946 
Division III Delaware 14 
New Jersey 116 
Pennsylvania 361 Atlantic City 1918 
491 10.8 2.8 2 Atlantie City 1926 1943 
Division IV Maryland 109 
North Carolina 71 Washington, D. C. 1921 
| Virginia 97 Washington, D. C. 1928 
| Washington, D. C. 76 | Washington, D. C. 1934 
West Virginia 31 
384 8.5 Ra 4 Richmond 1937 
Division V | Kentucky 47 | Cleveland 1917 
| Michigan 207 Cincinnati 1919 
| Ohio 270 Detroit 1929 
| Tennessee 55 | Cincinnati 1931 
579 | Cleveland 1935 
| 12.8 oe Detroit 1942 
Division VI | Illinois 393 | Chicago 1920 
Indiana 112 Indianapolis 1923 
Wisconsin 122 | Chicago 1925 
627 | | | Chicago 1933 
| 13.8 3.6 | 5 | Milwaukee 1938 1948 
—_ i See BS pa Rae Pens: ne te Ni ool = See Bs 
Division VII Alabama | 34 
Arkansas 14 | | 
Florida 63 | | 
Georgia 55 
Louisiana 53 | 
Mississippi | 18 | 
New Mexico 14 | 
Oklahoma 58 
South Carolina 32 | 
Texas 131 1944 
472 10.4 os | 1950 
Division VIII Colorado 52 
Iowa 97 | 
Kansas 63 | 
Minnesota 122 | | 
Missouri 109 
Montana 27 
Nebraska | 52 | | 
North Dakota 16 | 
South Dakota 7 | | St. Louis 1927 
Wyoming 8 | ‘St. Louis 1941 1945 
553 12.2 | 3.2 | 2 | 1951 
Division IX Arizona 17 | | | 
| California 289 | 
| Idaho 10 | | 
Nevada 2 | 
Oregon 37 , 
Utah 8 | 
Washington 100 
Los Angeles 1939 
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SAVING FOOD IN THE DORMITORY 
ZOE HARRIS! 


The college dietitian has a definite role in the 
defense program. Her responsibilities are threefold: 
first, she can aid in the building of strong young 
Americans by serving properly balanced meals; 
second, she has the opportunity to train young 
people in proper food habits by constant example in 
the food served to them; and finally, she must pre- 
vent waste of food and equipment in every way 
possible. As dietitian for almost two thousand 
young women I have found the following devices 
practical in preventing waste of food. The expori- 
enced dietitian is conversant in such methods, but tor 
those newly in the field a summary of methods of 
waste prevention may be helpful. A_ list incor- 
porating the proposed methods of preventing waste 
set forth in the following paragraphs, if posted near 
the menu board in the kitchens, will be a constant 
reminder to the cooks, without whose cooperation 
the results will be unsatisfactory. 

Save all juices of canned vegetables. Whatever 
juice is not used in serving can be set aside, along 
with left-over vegetables, for use in soups. Cooked 
cereals can also be used in soups. 

Juices from canned fruits may be blended for use 
in fruit juice cocktails, with added grapefruit or 
lemon juice to prevent excessive sweetness. Left- 
over canned fruits should be covered with juice if 
they are to remain in the refrigerator, and used Jater 
for salads and fruit desserts. Small quantities of 
left-over whipped cream are useful in dressings for 
fruit salads. Cottage cheese that comes back un- 
touched from the dining room is also usable in 
mayonnaise dressing with head lettuce salad. 
Cream which becomes sour can be placed in the 
mixing machine and made into butter or used in 
any number of delicious cakes, cookies or even pies. 

Lettuce, more than almost any other food used 
in the college dormitory, is likely to be wasted. 
Shred the outer leaves that are not attractive in 
appearance and use with sliced egg, asparagus or in 


other salads. Use garnishes other than lettuce for. 


salads to avoid the monotony which causes waste. 
Endive can be used occasionally with economy, as 
one crate will go as far as four crates of lettuce. 

Make use of products usually discarded, as 
garnishes. The fresh leaves of celery may be used 
to garnish the meat platter, or even fresh carrot tops 
are a welcome change. Left-over iced radishes, 
carrot strips or celery hearts may be used the follow- 
ing day, while the vegetables are still fresh and crisp, 
as a garnish. The radishes may be sliced in a 
vegetable salad or used to garnish a head-lettuce 
salad, and the celery may be cut in cubes and the 
carrots cut fine for other salads. 


1 Chief Dietitian, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Serve potatoes baked, stuffed or boiled in the skin 
more often, to conserve the minerals and vitamins 
otherwise lost in peeling and cooking. Serve fresh 
fruit more often for dessert, especially to young 
college women. Those who are watching calories 
will be more than pleased. 

Left-over bread is the despair of many a dietitian, 
especially in women’s dormitories. To reduce the 
amount of bread returned from the dining halls, 
see that only one piece per person is served at first 
to women students, and refill by order. Use re- 
turned sliced bread for toast. Use returned, un- 
buttered toast for crumbs for breading, for use over 
escalloped dishes and for dressing. Send the unused 
buttered toast to the bake shop to be used with left- 
over cakes, cookies, sweet rolls, gingerbread, and 
any other sweet dough products in steamed and 
baked desserts, and especially for steamed or baked 
fig and date puddings. A competent baker can use 
left-over cake and bread crumbs to make a most 
delicious steamed brown bread. Left-over products 
which can be used in baking should be sent to the 
bakery daily from the kitchens and the menu planned 
accordingly. 

Do not allow the cooks to roast meat or poultry 
at a temperature over 300 to 350°F. Those of us 
who were present during the meat-cooking demon- 
stration at the American Dietetic Association meet- 
ing in October realize even more than before the 
waste that results from shrinkage of meat cooked at 
too high a temperature. Since a high temperature 
tends to toughen meat, it is less likely to be eaten 
than would a juicy tender piece. 

Appoint someone to stand near the dishwashing 
machine and check the food returned from the 
dining rooms. Any dish on the menu that comes 
back on the students’ plates or in dessert dishes in 
large quantities should be used less often. Un- 
popular, non-essential dishes should be promptly 
eliminated from the menu chart. 

Make surprise visits to the kitchens and check 
garbage cans to see if food is being wasted. Take 
the head cook with you when on this detective work, 
and discuss with him immediately the problems in- 
volved if any food is found to be unnecessarily 
wasted. 

The alert dietitian will see that all potato sacks 
are collected and sold as well as all meat fat which 
cannot be used. The sacks from flour, sugar, ete. 
‘an be made into tea-towels. Do not accept cash 
for the selling of these by-products from the kitchens, 
but have the buyer hand your head cook a check 
written to your department payable to the college. 
In turn the college may allow the dietitian to use 
this fund for some special purpose. 

Check the china and glassware breakage once a 
week, and replace the broken pieces. Assemble the 
combined breakage for a given group of employees 
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and once a week chart the breakage for the different 
groups. Use a bright color for each of the groups, 
and use a continuous graph for the entire school 
year. After the graph has been made call to the 
attention of the various groups their record for the 
preceding week. Never let them forget that each 
individual is responsible for the good or bad record 
of his group. Recently we gave a chocolate cake to 
a group of university men students responsible for 
drying dishes in a large hall, who had not broken a 
piece of glassware or china for the entire weekly 
period. I might add that this was the first time 
such a record had been made in several vears. 

Linens for the dormitory dining rooms and kit- 








>>ik~<~< 
Home Economists Needed for Government Service 
The U. 8. Civil Service Commission anticipates many requests during the next year 


from Government agencies for home economists. 


been announced for establishing employment lists of home economists trained in every 
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chens should be checked before use, and mended 
immediately if necessary. To use torn table linen, 
towels, uniforms, etc., is not only wasteful but untidy. 

Keep an accurate record of the amount of soap 
and cleaning materials used, and if the record 
fluctuates too violently, find out the cause. Be 
sure that every new employee knows the purpose of 
each type of cleaning material. Otherwise some 
day you may find the pot-washing powder being 
used for the dishes. 

Keep readily available records of all items under 
your supervision and check these often. This is a 
basic rule for the prevention of all types of waste 
in your department. 


Accordingly, an examination has 





field to fill positions paying from $2,600 to $5,600 a year. No written test will be given, 


but applicants will be rated on their education and experience. Because of the demand 


had appropriate experience. 





for qualified eligibles, applications will be accepted until further notice. 
Vacancies exist in such Government departments as the Bureau of Home Economics, 
Rural Electrification Administration, and Surplus Marketing Administration in the 


Department of Agriculture, and the Office of Education and Office of Defense, Health, 


in-nutrition, clothing, household equipment, family or rural economics, home economics 
information, home extension, school lunches and in many other fields. 
enced in the field of nutrition are especially needed. 
Applicants must have completed a 4-year college course including or supplemented by 
at least 8 semester hours in home economics, or a closely related science, and must have 


Graduate study in home economies (or closely related 


and Welfare Services in the Federal Security Agency. Positions will be filled for work 





Persons experi- 





subject) may be substituted for part of the experience. Under the terms of the examina- 


tion announcement, experience as home dressmaker, housewife, commercial cook or 
factory tailor will not be considered qualifying. 


The examination announcement giving all the requirements to be met and instructions 


for filing application forms may be obtained from Commission representatives at first- and 


second-class post offices or from the central office in Washington, D.C. All applications 


must be filed with the U. 5. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 




























































Food Valuesin Wartime. By Violet G.Plimmer. Cook- 
ery Under Rations. By M. T. E. Pearson, in collaboration 
with M. M. Mitchell. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1941. Paper. Pp. 80 and 69, respectively. Price 40 
cents each. 


According to the author of the first manual, the rationing 
of food during wartime ensures a more equitable distribu- 
tion of food. Price control, too, is ‘‘another blessing that 
we now have.’’ Mrs. Plimmer spoofs some of the well- 
intentioned but Marie Antoinetteish advice of doctors and 
dietitians who could not foresee the stringencies of the food 
situation. She outlines the composition of the square meal, 
classifying the foodstuffs into four groups: bread, butter, 
flesh and salad. The author concludes that British civilians 
must learn to adapt themselves to a diet which is reverting 
to the ‘‘peasant type,”’ 7.e. less sugar, meat, eggs, fish, milk, 
butter and cheese, and more vegetables and cereals. The 
answer to Britain’s food problems is ‘‘grow more food.’ 
“For the first year of the war, while Hitler and Co. perfected 
their plans in every detail,’’ as the author says, ‘‘we went 
on eating as usual.’’ Now ‘‘we have to rely more and more 
on the produce of our own fields, allotments and kitchen 
gardens.”’ 

The second under review, companion book to the first, 
details the many devices by means of which the British 
housewife may carry on. Every serap of fat must be con- 
served, even the crisp bits after rendering are to be used 
in stuffings and ‘‘meatless’’ dishes. The meat ration is 
“extended”’ to the limit in combination with vegetables and 
cereals. Grated raw carrots take the place of fruit juices 
for children. Cress sprouts from window-sill boxes. Oat- 
meal, a home-produced cereal, replaces imported wheat flour 
for thickening soups, stews and as the basis for many other 
dishes. ‘‘Make more soups,” is also the housewife’s watch- 
word, and into these the precious ‘‘drippings,’’ the bacon 
rinds, the lettuce unsuited to salads, the outside stalks of 
celery and outer leaves of cabbage, the water in which the 
potatoes or other vegetable were cooked, all must go. The 
few meat dishes call chiefly for ‘‘mince,’’ meat ‘‘scraps,”’ 
sheep’s hearts, sheep’s heads, marrow, or tripe; the meat- 
less, for such devices as the use of ‘‘Marmite,’’ curry, bean 
‘‘liquor,’’ chopped suet, meat cubes and parsley, combined 
with any or all vegetables and cereals. 


We Need Vitamins. By Walter H. Eddy, Ph.D., andG. 
G. Hawley, Technical Editor. New York: Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1941. Cloth. Pp. 102. Price $1.50. 


Intended as a primer of all the known functions of all the 
known vitamins, this book attempts to tell the story of the 
discovery and use of vitamins up to the present time. 
Questions like the following which any lay person would be 
likely to ask are answered in the first chapter, briefly and in 
language as non-technical as the content will allow: What 
are vitamins? What do vitamins do? How did vitamins 
get their names? Are vitamins food or drugs? How is 
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vitamin potency or content expressed? How is vitamin 
potency measured today? Whether or not the general 
reader grasps some of the explanations, such as those in 
answer to the last two questions, he will surely be able to 
comprehend and even apply some of the information about 
specific vitamins in the chapters following. 

Each of the important known vitamins has a separate 
chapter in which the character of the vitamin and its work 
in the human body are explained. The questions answered 
here include: What is the vitamin? What doesit do? How 
does it accomplish these effects? How much of this vitamin 
do we need daily? and Where can we get this vitamin? The 
real value of the book for the lay reader lies in the answers 
to the last two questions and the appendix to which they 
are referred which gives in tabular form the vitamin content 
(in International units) per average serving or familiar 
measure of all foods generally available. The needs for 
each vitamin are specified according to sex, age and weight, 
and activity (moderately active, very active or sedentary). 
Food sources are divided into types, with sub-headings de- 
tailing excellent, good, and fair sources. When the vita- 
min is available in synthetic form this is noted, but no ease 
for or against the use of synthetic vitamins is made. 


America’s Nutrition Primer. By Eleanora Sense. New 
York: M. Barrows and Company, Ine., 1941. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 95. Price $1. 


This is a pleasing and lively little book. No time is lost 
getting down to essentials; thus the author manages to 
present a short, neat course in nutrition compressed into 
about fifty brief pages of text and tables. She first tells 
the reader what to eat (by way of a ‘‘nutrition menu pat- 
tern’’ which can be made to fit both the long and the short, 
the lean and the fat) and then why, following which she very 
properly leads off with the likely-to-be-neglected proteins 
before jumping into the somewhat overly publicized vita- 
mins and other dietary essentials. 

Thus fortified with facts, the reader is led to the market, 
thence to the kitchen where ‘“‘budget saver’’ menus, recipes, 
and rules await him as practical guides to good health 
through good food, selected, cooked and combined intelli- 
gently. Ingenious and amusing little illustrations by the 
author, along with the book’s modest price, should also 
serve to win it a place in thousands of American homes. 


The Rockefeller Foundation International Health Divi- 
sion Annual Report for 1940. Published by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, 49 West 49th Street, New York. 


For the first time a report of this division cites specific 
studies on nutrition under its auspices. From the report 
one gathers that because of the greater availability of 
physical and chemical tests to determine the deficiencies of 
certain food essentials, the Foundation believes that the 
way is now open to a really scientific survey of a population 
in terms of its nutrition. 
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The first of such studies was directed by Dr. John B. 
Youmans of Vanderbilt University; another in conjunction 
with the University of Tennessee evaluated and developed 
methods for assaying the nutrition of populations. Still 
another, a study of nutrition in North Carolina in which 
Duke University cooperated, is now in progress. An out- 
standing finding noted in the study was the low level of 
plasma vitamin C which was correlated with a low intake of 
vitamin C-rich foods, and which responded strikingly to an 
adequate but low-cost diet over a period of six weeks. 

The balance of the report, other than that concerned 
chiefly with the control and investigation of specific dis- 
eases, deals with aid to state and local health services. 


Food and the Family Income. Low Cost Recipes. Pre- 
pared by the Nutrition Committee of the Health Service, 
Federated Agencies of Montreal. Second edition, revised. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941. Paper. 
Pp. 70. Price 25 cents; in lots of 100 or more, 20 cents. 


The members of this nutrition committee consisted of 
three physicians, two dietitians and three nutritionists. 
The booklet includes a brief description of food essentials, 
how to budget and how to buy, sample budgets for families 
of varying sizes and income, sample distributions of food 
money, weekly food lists, marketing, menus, cooking hints, 
and a great many recipes for nutritious and comparatively 
low-cost dishes. 


How to Supervise People. By Alfred M. Cooper. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1941. Cloth. 
Pp. 150. Price $1.75. 


This small volume should be a useful handbook for the 
administrative dietitian in her work as supervisor of pro- 
fessional and lay employees, and useful reference material 
for the instructor teaching institution management. Stu- 
dent dietitians doing their first supervisory work will find 
this guide immediately applicable. 

The author presents his material in a well-organized 
and interesting manner. He tells us that it is a compila- 
tion of opinion gathered from ‘“‘thousands of supervisors . . . 
from every division of American industrial and commercial 
activity.’’ That these opinions have been shifted and 
weighed, and presented for their practicability seems evi- 
dent to the reviewer. 

The questions presented for group discussion indicate 
the author’s first-hand knowledge of the many problems 
confronting those who would direct the work of others. 


Standards for Cafeteria Service. By Frances Dunning. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1941. Paper. 
Pp. 67. Price $1.25. 

There is a growing list of publications in the field of 
quantity food service. Among the recent additions are 
those which are representative of the finest practices and 
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therefore they provide excellent teaching material. The 
material presented by Miss Dunning, who is assistant 
professor of home economics and director of food service, 
University Farm Campus, University of Minnesota, well 
serves these two purposes. It will show administrators 
with what exactness instructions for employees and stand- 
ard work procedures can be written, and it will serve as 
reference material for institution management students. 

Part I gives general instructions to all cafeteria em- 
ployees; Part II, work procedures for the various stations 
on a counter, and for checking, cashing, and dining room 
werk; Part III, standard size servings and how to obtain 
them; while Part IV suggests problems for study by 
students. 


Food Value Charts. Prepared by the Philadelphia Child 
Health Society, 311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia, 1941. 
Paper. Price 50 cents. 


In 1938 six charts emphasizing minerals and vitamins 1n 
certain foods were printed at the request of various profes- 
sional groups. In 1940 a set of twelve was prepared with 
the cooperation of nutritionists in Philadelphia and of the 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, Department of 
Health, Pennsylvania. 

The present set of twelve charts continues to emphasize 
foods which give health protection at low cost and also 
those which are often available as surplus commodities. 
Owing to rapid increases in food prices during the past 
year vegetables which could be grown in home gardens 
have been stressed. As an aid in teaching, data on com- 
parative food values used in composing each chart have 
been outlined in detail on the back of each chart. It is 
suggested that the Recommended Daily Allowances for 
Specific Nutrients as released by the National Research 
Council be used with these charts to encourage individuals 
and groups to plan more adequate diets. 


Better Nursing for America. By Beulah Amidon. New 
York: Publie Affairs Pamphlets, 1941. Paper. Pp. 32. 
Price 10 cents. 


This pamphlet presents in clear, brief form the reasons 
for the nation’s urgent need for more nurses, and describes 
the services nurses are rendering on military, civilian and 
industrial fronts. The need, Miss Amidon emphasizes, is 
for well prepared nurses. ‘‘To have good nurses tomorrow, 
young people of superror ability must enter good nursing 
schools today.’’ Although packed with substantial factual 
material, the text has a pleasing narrative style. The con- 
tent is based on data provided by the three national nurs- 
ing organizations—The American Nurses Association, the 
National League of Nursing Education, and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. The book may 
also be ordered from the Nursing Information Bureau of the 
American Nurses Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


>> k<~< 


Brain and Brawn 


Of course there is a difference between brain and brawn; between spiritual energies 
and mere brute force. Yet in everything in which the human spirit must use the brain 
as its tool, the expression of the spiritual forces and of the mentality is necessarily con- 
ditioned by the internal environment of the body of which that brain is a part. That 
internal environment which we now know to be influenced by even everyday differences 
of food habit is in all probability fully as important to mental work and sound decisions 
as it is to muscular work and physical contest.—From an address by Dr. Henry C. Sherman 
before the National Nutrition Conference, Washington, D. C., May 26, 1941. 
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Note that the percentage of patients 
gaining weight in the test group was more 
than twice that in the controls. 

8-10 WEEKS AFTER THE STUDY WAS 
CONCLUDED, additional checks were 
made on several patients. Results—none 
of the COCOMALT test group showed 
any significant gain in weight following 





COCOMALT Test Group .. . 
Control Group . . 


HOSPHORY = 


Controlled observations* of 118 cases of pulmonary 


tuberculosis over a period of 12 to 20 weeks. 


COCOMALT tested against milk alone or cocoa flavored 


milk for supplementary nourishment. 


WEIGHT INCREASE 
50% 
21% 


HEMCGLOBIN INCREASE 


48% 
27% 


discontinuation of the enriched food drink. 

More and more physicians are realizing the 
value of COCOMALT for “defense” diets in 
certain disease states. COCOMALT contains 
vitamins A, B, and D... minerals—calcium, 
phosphorus and iron. A delicious food drink 
that even the most difficult appetite will 


seldom refuse. 





R. B. DAVIS COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. Dept. No. AD-2 
Please send me a reprint of the new COCOMALT study. 


COCOMALT 
Enriched Food Drink 


Name 


Street and No. 


* Matsuzawa, D; Boyd, L. J. 
New York Medical College and Ci 
Flower Hospital Bulletin—Dec. 1941. aty 


State 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DIGESTIVE DISEASES 
Vol. 8, November 1941 


*The absorption of galactose from the gastro-intestinal tract in deficiency 
diseases. A.J. Beams, A. H. Free and P. M. Glenn.—p. 415. 


Absorption of Galactose. In galactose absorption studies 
on normal subjects and on patients with deficiency diseases 
the amount of galactose ingested had a marked effect on 
the level of galactose attained in the blood. All those with 
active pellagra and non-tropical sprue showed evidence of 
impaired absorption. Approximately one-half of those 
with pernicious anemia showed impaired absorption. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
Vol. 62, November 1241 


* Stature and weight of children of the United States with reference to the 
influence of racial, regional, socioeconomic and secular factors. H. V. 
Meredith.—p. 909. 

*Influence of diet on the uric acid excretion of young children. J.E. Hawks 
and G. Everson.—p. 955. 

*Basal metabolism of normal infants from 3-15 months of age. D.C. Clagett 
and M. L. Hathaway.—p. 967. 


Stature and Weight of Children. White and negro boys 
in the United States today are 6 to 8% taller and 12 to 15% 
heavier than was the case half a century ago. White boys 
of the professional and major managerial classes are taller 
and heavier than those of the unskilled and semi-skilled 
classes. Averages for stature and weight vary but slightly 
for white boys residing in different parts of the country. 

Diet and Uric Acid Excretion. In long-time balance 
experiments with preschool children the protein content 
of the diet was increased from 3 to 4 gm. per kg. in the first 
2experiments. In a third, the caloric value of the diet was 
increased 20%. The change from a3 to a4 gm. protein diet 
increased the uric acid elimination in all cases. Purine- 
free protein caused a smaller increase than meat protein. 
Additional calories from butter fat, corn-starch or sugar 
decreased uric acid eliminations per kg. body weight. The 
addition of butter fat decreased the elimination to a greater 
extent than did the. carbohydrate supplement; 3 gm. pro- 
tein per kg. may not be sufficient for optimal growth and 
protein storage; uric acid values were not the same for in- 
dividual children on a constant diet, and for each child the 
values fluctuated from day to day. 

Basal Metabolism of Infants. The total caloric produc- 
tion of 8 infants increased with growth at a relatively uni- 
form rate. For individual infants the values for calories 
per kg. were relatively constant throughout the series of 
observations. 

Contributed by Colleen Cox Hambleton, Food Utiliza- 
tion Division, Bureau of Home Economics, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland; and Quindara 
Oliver Dodge, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
264 Boylston St., Boston. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Vol. 202, November 1941 


*The effect of low calcium diet and calciferol (vitamin D2) on calcium and 
phosphorus metabolism. E. Rose, W. H. Perloff and F. W. Sunderman. 
p. 691. 
*The diabetic state as influenced by diet. A. R. Spiegelman and H. O. 
Mosenthal.—p. 714. 


Low Calcium and Calciferol. In 2 patients with hypo- 
parathyroidism, serum calcium and inorganic phosphorus 
gradually returned to normal levels following the adminis- 
tration of calciferol. Urinary excretion of calcium and 
phosphorus increased. Neither a normal calcium intake 
nor an optimal calcium:phosphorus ratio in the diet is 
necessary for the effective action of large doses of calciferol. 

Diabetic State. The carbohydrate tolerance in many 
diabetics may be increased by diet. The important prin- 
ciple is the feeding of the patient with the maximal amount 
of carbohydrate which can be utilized. If the quantity of 
-arbohydrate exceeds the individual tolerance, the severity 
of the diabetes will increase. Normal individuals in- 
variably lose glucose tolerance on a low-carbohydrate diet, 
and gain with a high-carbohydrate diet. There is no uni- 
form optimal carbohydrate content for diabetic diets; each 
nase must be evaluated according to individual re- 
quirements. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
Vol. 31, November 1941 


*Milk-borne disease in Massachusetts 1933-1940. R. F. Feemster.—p. 1169. 
*Facts and fancies about food fats. A. J. Carlson.—p. 1181. 


Milk-borne Diseases. Milk-borne disease continues to 
decrease in Massachusetts even though the use of milk is 
apparently not declining appreciably. People have become 
thoroughly convinced of the value of milk as a food and 
continue to include it in the family diet, even when food 
budgets have been materially restricted. Over 90% of the 
milk consumed in the state is pasteurized. 

Food Fats. Animal and vegetable fats, when liquid or 
nearly liquid at body temperature, are equally digestible 
and available for the energy needs of the body. Natural 
fats differ in the amount of vitamins A and D dissolved in 
them. Rancidity and various manufacturing processes 
employing temperatures much above that of the mammalian 
body and affording increased rate of oxidation, decrease or 
destroy vitamin A. The essential fatty acids, choline, 
and vitamins A and D are indispensable factors. Hydro- 
genation of fats so changes the essential fatty acids that, 
though still useful as a source of energy, they no longer 
perform their specific role in nutrition. The food fats, not 
immediately used for energy, are altered to the character- 
istic form of the body fats of the species, and stored as 
energy in reserve. Adiposity is not an index of excessive 
fat consumption, as excess starch or protein also adds stored 
body fats. 
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Do you know how different NUCOA 
is from old-time margarines —in 
texture, food value and taste? 


e Until you actually taste and use NUCOA 
yourself, you can have no idea what sci- 
ence has done for quality margarine in 
the last twenty years! NUCOA is a whole- 
some, delicious, modern food—a spread 
for bread, of appetizing flavor, which 
contributes to the daily diet fuel value 
and Vitamin A. And at such saving in 
cost per pound that even those on slender 
incomes can use it generously! 

That is why—today especially—it is 
important for doctors, dietitians, and 
teachers of Home Economics to be in- 
formed about NUCOA. For NUCOA fits 
into the national program for strength- 
ening America by helping to make the 
well-balanced diet available to every 
American. 


Beulah Rodgers 
B. S. Home Economics 
Iowa State College, 1927 
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ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 15, November 1941 
*Fat metabolism in diabetes mellitus. W.C. Stadie.—p. 783. 


Fat Metabolism in Diabetes. The diabetic who is unable 
to utilize carbohydrates to the full measure of his metabolic 
needs must fall back on fat for his energy requirements. 
Part of this need is met by the initiation and completion of 
fat oxidation in the muscles themselves. A considerable 
fraction of the total caloric needs from fat is obtained by 
a preliminary oxidation of fats in the liver to ketone bodies 
only. Neither acetic acid nor glucose is formed by this 
oxidation. These hepatic ketone bodies are freely utilized 
for energy by the periphery without insulin and in the ab- 
sence of simultaneous carbohydrate oxidation. Excessive 
fat catabolism is followed by ketosis and coma. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 68, November 1941 


*Metabolism in organic hyperinsulinism. I. Quantitative studies of the 
variations in the rate of combustion of carbohydrate produced by altera- 
tions in the diet. J. W.Conn and E.S.Conn.—p. 876. 

*Importance of the dextrose tolerance test in the diagnosis of marginal mal- 
nutrition. G.W. Robinson, P. Shelton and F. W. Smith.—p. 945. 


Hyperinsulinism. When the composition of the diet is 
average with respect to carbohydrate, protein and fat, 
organic hyperinsulinism. is associated with tremendous 
combustion of carbohydrate, both in the postprandial and 
in the postabsorptive state. A diet low in carbohydrate 
depresses the rate of combustion of a standard test dose of 
dextrose. 

Dextrose Tolerance in Malnutrition. Malnutrition dis- 
turbs the dextrose tolerance and produces a clinical condi- 
tion which might be called pseudodiabetes. Early develop- 
ing or marginal malnutrition should be considered as a 
possible diagnosis whenever the dextrose tolerance curve 
is diabetic-like. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL 


Vol. 69, November 1941 


*A riboflavin excretion test as a measure of riboflavin deficiency in man. V.A. 
Najjar and L. E. Holt.—p. 476. 


Riboflavin Excretion Test. The 24-hour output of flavin 
in the urine is not an accurate measure of riboflavin de- 
ficiency, since it reflects only the immediate dietary intake. 
A riboflavin excretion test appears to be more closely 
correlated with clinical riboflavin deficiency. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 117, November 8, 1941 
*The liver and medical progress. F.C. Mann.—p. 1577. 


Vol. 117, November 22, 1941 


*The requirement for calcium. Editorial.—p. 1786. 
*Sparing the liver. Editorial—p. 1786. 


The Liver. The role of the liver in regard to the storage, 
manufacture and regulation of the food supply to the body 
makes imperative a close relation between hepatic activity 
and the character of the food intake. The liver seems 
best prepared to meet stress when its store of both carbo- 
hydrate and protein is ample. The impaired liver func- 
tions best on a high-carbohydrate diet with sufficient 
protein obtained from simple foods to maintain the require- 
ments of the body and to supply the liver with enough for 
the synthesis of the specific products it elaborates. A 
high-fat diet is detrimental. 

Calcium. Calcium is a structural factor in bones and 
teeth as well as a prerequisite to normal neuromuscular 
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action and the clotting of blood. Although milk with its 
0.12% calcium is the best source of calcium, vegetables 
also contribute. Recent experiments show that only about 
20% of the calcium in dried or fluid milk is utilized. 
Sparing the Liver. The liver is a depot for stored pro- 
teins which may be used during fasting. A diet high in 
protein and carbohydrate and without fat is most effective 
in reducing the fatty acid concentration of the liver and 
in increasing the hepatic glycogen in the presence of ob- 
struction of the common duct. Nutritional edema asso- 
ciated with surgery of the gastro-intestinal tract is best 
treated with a diet in which 75 to 80% of the total calories 
comes from carbohydrates, and 20 to 25% from protein. 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 141, November 1941 


*The partial replacement of dietary methionine by cystine for purposes of 
growth. M. Womack and W. C. Rose.—p. 375. 

*The synthesis of cystine in vivo. W.C. Rose and T. R. Wood.—p. 381. 

*Effect of diet on glucose absorption by the rat. R. G. Sinclair and R. J. 
Fassina.—p. 509. 

*The effects of biotin upon fat synthesis and metabolism. G. Gavin and 
E. W. McHenry.—p. 619. 


Cystine and Methionine. Results of experiments in- 
volving the use of otherwise adequate diets containing 
varying proportions of cystine and methionine demon- 
strate that cystine is capable of stimulating growth only 
when methionine is present in sub-optimal amounts. 

Cystine Synthesis. By measuring the increments in 
tissue cystine of young rats receiving diets containing 
mixtures of highly purified amino-acids in place of proteins 
it was found that 4 to 6 mg. cystine was synthesized daily 
for growth. The sulfur of methionine is utilized in the 
manufacture of cystine. 

Glucose Absorption. Rats raised from weaning age on 
a high-carbohydrate, low-fat diet and which were suffering 
from a deficiency of the essential unsaturated fatty acids 
absorbed one and one-half times more glucose per 100 gm. 
body weight than a control group. Mature rats fed for 3 
weeks or more on this same high-carbohydrate diet did 
not show any change in their capacity to absorb glucose. 
On a high-fat diet the rats showed a pronounced decrease 
in their rate of glucose absorption. 

Biotin and Fat. Impure solutions of biotin and pure 
biotin, given to rats in conjunction with thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, pyridoxin, and pantothenic acid, caused fatty livers 
characterized by a high content of cholesterol. The effect 
of biotin was prevented by simultaneously feeding egg 
white, lipocaic, or inositol. Beef liver fraction owes its 
activity to content of biotin. Biotin had an additive 
effect upon body weight, similar to that ascribed to 
factor W. 


JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 22, November 1941 


Differences in the behavior of rats and mice towards deficiencies of certain 
members of the vitamin B complex. J. R. Foy and L. R. Cerecedo.— 
p. 439. 

The assimilation of fluorine by rats from natural and synthetic cryolite and 
from cryolite-sprayed fruits. M.Lawrenz and H. H. Mitchell.—p. 451. 

a-Tocopherol requirement of the rat for reproduction in the female and pre- 
vention of muscular dystrophy in the young. M. Goettsch and A. M. 
Pappenheimer.—p. 463. 

*The utilization of the calcium of cauliflower and broccoli. M. L. Fincke.— 
p. 477. 

*The effect of incubation on the vitamin content of eggs. E.E. Snell and E. 
Quarles.—p. 483. 

*Dietary requirements for fertility and lactation. XXVIII. The lactation- 
promoting properties of cystine when added to casein diets. B. Sure.— 
p. 491. 
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Here's Where We.44072-Fad 
Armour Foods For You 


This Newly-Modernized Food 
Laboratory Helps to Provide I mportant 
Food Facts for American Schools and 


American Housewives .. . And to 


Maintain Quality Standards of 
Armour Products 


UR newly-modernized Kitchens are now 

complete and in daily operation. Both the 

Demonstration Kitchen, with its auditorium, 
and the fully-equipped Experimental Kitchen, form 
a unit with many Seake functions: 


PRODUCT TESTING. The Experimental Kitchen tests 
all Armour Foods. Here, under home conditions, 
we constantly check and recheck the 
cooking of these foods, in order to 
develop practical, error-proof cook- 
ing instructions which can go with 
the products to the buyer’s kitchen. 


RECIPE DEVELOPMENT. Here, too, the new Experi- 
mental Kitchen plays an important part. For from 
it hundreds of new meal ideas go out every year. 
They are worked out under carefully - controlled 
conditions, and tested and retested for ease and 
practicality. 
THOSE DISHES YOU SEE IN OUR ADS 
start in our Food Laboratory. We 
prepare them to the last detail... 
to be sure that every meal idea you 
see pictured in an Armour advertise- 
ment will taste as good as it looks... 
and be simple to prepare. 


LABEL INFORMATION. We compile very detailed 
information on all Armour packaged products. 
Such data as: Weight of contents of package... 
List of ingredients, U. S. Government Inspection 
legend... Description of contents ... Number 
of servings... Ways to serve. All this information 
appears on every can, every package of Armour 
Products. 


EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION FOR YOUR CLASS- 

ROOM USE. We strive to keep you informed dbout 

many important meat facts useful in your work. 
This information is supplied to you 
in advertisements...in booklets... 
by means of meetings that we con- 
duct in our Demonstration Kitchen 
for Home Economics and Consumer 
Groups. Your response tells us this 
service is practical and appreciated. 


Trane Chifford 


Director, FOOD ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


THIS IS THE DEMONSTRATION KITCHEN. Con- 
sumer Juries and Club Groups meet here to 
vote on product preferences, get facts on food 
buying and preparation. 


THIS IS THE EXPERIMENTAL KITCHEN, where 
roducts are tested, recipes. developed, food 
illustrations planned. 


~~ ARMOURS 
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*Dietary requirements for fertility and lactation. XXIX. The existence 
of a new dietary factor essential for lactation.—p. 499. 

*Thiamine, nicotinic acid, riboflavin and pantothenic acid in rye and its 
milled products. A. J. Ihde and H. A. Schuette.—p. 527. 

*Nicotinic acid content of meat and meat products. J. M. McIntire, H. A. 


Waisman, L. M. Henderson and C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 535. 


Availability of Calcium. Young rats in strict litter 
mate ‘comparison were fed diets in which practically all of 
the calcium was derived from dried milk, or in which half 
of the milk was replaced by dried broccoli or cauliflower 
to provide approximately the same amounts of calcium. 
The calcium utilization factor for the milk diet amounted 
to 0.87 + 0.017; for that containing broccoli, 0.79 + 0.018; 
and for cauliflower, 0.69 + 0.020. The combination of the 
fiber and oxalate contents of the broccoli and cauliflower 
diets probably accounts for the total lowering of the avail- 
ability of the calcium, and may actually have been the 
cause of poorer utilization of the caleium of broccoli and 
cauliflower. 

B-Vitamins in Eggs. The total amount of pantothenic 
acid and of riboflavin present in hens’ eggs does not change 
during incubation. The amount of biotin also remains 
constant or decreases somewhat. Nicotinic acid is syn- 
thesized by the chick embryo, so that the final amount 
present in the newly-hatched chick is over twenty times 
that originally present in the unincubated egg. Inositol 
likewise appears to be synthesized by the chick embryo. 
Nicotinie acid and inositol, unlike riboflavin, pantothenic 
acid and biotin, may not be required in the diet of the 
chick. 

Cystine and Lactation. The lactation-promoting prop- 
erties of a diet containing about 18% casein are markedly 
improved by the addition of cystine. 

Lactation. Young albino rats exhibit excellent growth 
on diets in which the vitamin B-complex is supplied by 
pure thiamin, riboflavin, pyridoxin, choline, pantothenic 
acid, nicotinic acid and factor W from liver extracts. 
Such diets with the supplements greatly increased will not 
support either adequate reproduction or lactation. A 
rice-bran extract and a liver extract were found to supply a 
factor, the presence of which resulted in 90% success in 
lactation. 

Vitamin B in Rye Products. Samples of the products of 
the rye-milling process were assayed for thiamin, nicotinic 
acid, riboflavin and pantothenic acid by microbiological 
methods. Except for pantothenic acid, the concentra- 
tion of each vitamin is greatest in the germ. Middlings 
are also a potent source of each vitamin, particularly 
pantothenic acid. Rye flour contains approximately two- 
thirds of the total vitamins in the whole grain and is a 
richer source of the vitamin B-complex than white wheat 
flour. Even a high degree of refining fails to bring the 
thiamin content to the low level characteristic of patent 
wheat flour. Degermination of the rye prior to milling 
fails to remove enough of the vitamins to be detectable by 
the methods used, since the germ constitutes such a small 
portion of the whole kernel. Bleaching appears to cause 
no vitamin losses except possibly riboflavin. 

Nicotinic Acid inMeat. Liver and kidney are the richest 
meat sources of nicotinic acid. The average value for 
liver was 18 mg. per 100 gm. fresh tissue. All animal 
tissue contains a significant amount of nicotinic acid. 
Cooking and commercial processing cause some loss of the 
vitamin. 


JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 19, November 1941 


Puzzles of protein privation. A decade of research into the biologic effects of 
restricted dietary protein. A. A. Weech.—p. 608. 


"Excessive appetite: a behavior symptom in maladjusted children. E. L. 
Meloan.—p. 632. 
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Excessive Appetite. [Excessive craving for food in non- 
obese and obese children may be of emotional origin. A 
large appetite may be a symptom of maladjustment in 
children of normal or superior intelligence. Psychiatrie 
treatment resulted in normal appetite with no change in 
weight or nutrition apparent. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


Vol. 33, November 1941 


*Sharing the newer knowledge of nutrition. A. deP. Bowes.—p. 655. 


Nutrition. Simple, graphic materials such as the charts 
shown in this article are an effective aid in teaching families 
the- most up-to-date information on nutrition. A con- 
tinuous crusade on the part of physicians, dentists, nutri- 
tionists, dietitians, and public health nurses to improve 
the mineral and vitamin content of the diet is necessary. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 56, November 14, 1941 
*Treatment of dietary liver cirrhosis in rats with choline and casein. J. V. 
Lowry, F. 8. Daft, W. H. Sebrell, L. L. Ashburn and R. D. Lillie.— 
p. 2216. 
Vol. 56, November 28, 1941 


*Disease outbreaks from water, milk, and other foods in 1939. A.W. Fuchs.— 
p. 2277. 


Liver Cirrhosis. Cirrhosis of the liver produced in rats 
on a low-choline, low-casein diet with added cystine showed 
marked improvement in the gross appearance of the liver 
and hyperplastic regeneration of the liver cells when 
treated with choline, a high-casein diet, or choline with a 
high-casein diet. 

Disease Outbreaks. Foods other than milk and water 
were a far more prolific source of disease outbreaks and 
resultant death during 1939. The increase in outbreaks 
for 1939 over 1938 may represent better reporting rather 
than actual rise. Outbreaks traced to pies and pastries 
were most numerous and those due to pork and pork prod- 
ucts held second place. Outbreaks of dysentery, food 
poisoning, and gastro-enteritis caused by foods had their 
onset during the warmer months. Outbreaks of other 
diseases occurred more frequently during cooler weather. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 94, November 21, 1941 
*Social implications of vitamins. R.R. Williams.—p. 471. 
*Polyphenolase activity as a primary cause in darkening of boiled potatoes. 
W. E. Tottingham and C. O. Clagett.—p. 497. 


Vitamins. Many chemical mechanisms are common to 
plants and animals. Vitamin C is a characteristic con- 
stituent of plants during growth and is present in the 
tissues of all animals so far examined. Oestrone, a mam- 
malian female sex hormone, produces visible stimulation 
of the growth of young pea seedlings. Vitamin B, is present 
in every living tissue which has been critically examined. 
Riboflavin deficiency is one of the most important defi- 
ciencies in the American diet. Inositol, pantothenic acid 
and biotin are three vitamins which were first recognized 
as growth substances. Porphyrin recurs again and again 
in plant and animal life as an integral part of the respiratory 
pigments. Cytochrome is one of a number of links in the 
chain whereby glucose is oxidized by living tissues. It 
transfers oxygen from the air to the food molecule which 
is to be oxidized. 

Potato Darkening. Ortho-dihydroxyphenol occurs in 
potatoes during winter storage in proportions which show 


general correlation with the degree of blackening after 


boiling. 
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Order V-C-B Today 


while it is still available, to assure 
adequate administration of Vitamin | 
C in any emergency 


Already the daily increasing scarcity of pure crystalline Vita- 
min C (due to the heavy demands of our government and ship- 
ments to the Allies) has made it difficult for us to keep up with 
orders for Vitamin C beverage base V-C-B. We may not be 
able to supply you if you don’t get your order in. 

Naturally, we are trying to take care of our regular customers, 
and urgently recommend that orders be placed now anticipating 
future needs. 


tial Vitamin C in daily diets. 
oxygen-free, keeps indefinitely. 
At only one and 6/10ths cents per 50 mgm of Vitamin C, V-C-B 
effects a considerable saving over administering Vitamin C 
in any other form, including canned or fresh fruit juices. 
V-C-B saves time and work, too. 

Dissolved in water according to directions, V-C-B produces a 
pleasant fruity beverage containing approximately 1000 Inter- 
national Units of Vitamin C and 50 calories per 4-oz. liquid 
portion—the approximate equivalent of fresh orange juice in 
caloric value and Vitamin C potency. 

V-C-B may also be used to increase the Vitamin C content of 
all fruit juices, and mixed with milk, ginger ale, or charged 


water as a refreshing beverage in Liquid Diets, Restricted | 


Diets, High Carbohydrate Diets and Forcing Fluids. 


Because of the recognized quality of V-C-B as well as its 
money, time and space saving features, the Byrd Expedition 
took no other source of Vitamin C to Antarctica. For the same 
reasons many State Institutions have adopted V-C-B as a 
Standard for administering Vitamin C. 
Many of these institutions are saving hundreds of dollars 
e yearly with V-C-B. Similar savings can be 
brought about in your institution through use of 
V-C-B. If you have not tried V-C-B, send for 
free sample and complete information TODAY. 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
HILKER AND BLETSCH COMPANY 
15-17-19 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send, free of charge, 3}-ounce sample of V-C-B 
(makes 1 quart of Vitamin C Beverage). 


In estimating quantities, bear in mind that it | 

may soon be impossible to rely on using fresh fruits for essen- | 

V-C-B, hermetically sealed, 
| 





STEAM-CHEF 


MEANS 
BETTER FOOD 
| AT LESS COST 


| @ Hundreds of hospitals regard STEAM-CHEF as 
“must” equipment in their kitchens. The steam cooking 
method has been accepted by dietitians because of its 
better retention of natural flavor, color, texture and 
nutritive values. This superiority is proved by laboratory 
tests which show that steamed food retains more than 
twice the soluble elements which can be retained by the 
boiling method. ; 


@ Built by specialists in hospital needs, STEAM-CHEF 
| is adaptable to many purposes and many foods, has long 
life, very low maintenance cost, and economical operation. 
Against mounting costs of food, help, and overhead, 
STEAM-CHEF effects constant and important savings 
in time, work, food and fuel. For steaming at its best, 
get today’s most efficient steamer—STEAM-CHEF! 


Furnished in correct capacity for your own require- 
ments—direct steam, gas, or electrically operated. 


Details from your jobber or from us. 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE COMPANY 
3333 Lakeside Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Vol. 25, November 1941 


*The convention in review. H.C. Siekman.—p. 27. 

*Restaurant equipment and national defense. I. 8. Anoff.—p. 31. 
*Foods and national defense. 8S. J. Sexton.—p. 33. 

*The “cycle” method of menu planning. G. L. Wenzel.—p. 35. 
*Autumn pies—mince and pumpkin. M. B. Strause.—p. 37. 


Notes on Convention. Never arrange foods on menu by 
prices, starting with the lowest, but mix prices in order 
to increase check averages, and avoid too great a spread 
between club meal and 4 la carte prices. Ice creams should 
always be listed, not stated as “choice of.’’ The short 
menu made up of good sellers enables the maintenance of 
fewer employees, better preparation of food and quicker 
turnover in the stock room. Standard portions and recipes 
aid food cost control and in filling the estimated number 
of orders. Before revising portion sizes note the amount 
of food left by customers as a basis for modifying the 
standard portion of each recipe. 

Restaurant Equipment. The defense program calls for 
more aluminum, stainless steel and nickel silver. Standard 
items will be produced using substitutes for these materials. 
New enamels, in a variety of colors, which do mot chip, 
crack, or craze, are being made to replace stainless steel. 
Some plastics will be available for paneling, counters, and 
tables, but restrictions on basic materials limit their color 
choices. Instead of aluminum and stainless steel for jacket 
kettles, cast iron will be used. The delivery on parts for 
mechanical equipment will be slowed up. Small labor- 
saving machines will not be as greatly affected as equipment 
made of sheet metal. Chemicals for washing powders and 
cleaning agents are being restricted too. Supplying mili- 
tary camps with complete china services and nickel silver 
and stainless steel flat-ware will greatly curtail the supply. 
Glassware becomes a problem because of the lack of packing 
boxes in which to ship it. Paper products are greatly 
curtailed. The new excise tax law calls for taxes on refri- 
geration equipment, electric, gas, and oil cooking or heating 
appliances, and silverware. Therefore, anticipate your 
equipment needs and place your order in advance, and take 
better care than evei present equipment. 

Foods and National Defense. The output of peas in 
cans is more than three times the total of fresh and frozen 
peas shipped to market. In a carload of fresh peas there 
are only 7800 lb. edible peas, while it takes 21,045 lb. fresh 
peas to make a carload of canned peas. Mr. Sexton believes 
that the restaurant association might benefit by displaying 
graphic charts which would show the increase in food 
costs and other expenses to the public. He warned against 
the folly of trying to beat rising costs by procuring a large 
inventory. He suggested, too, that the association de- 
velop a standard for roadside eating places as a new project. 

Cycle Menu Planning. The cycle method of menu 
planning is based on the principle that there are 200 to 
300 dishes as stock in trade, the recipes for which are stand- 
ardized and the employees so well versed in their prepara- 
tion that the finished product is uniformly perfect. A 
limited menu is the easiest to handle and has the added 
advantage that larger amounts of fewer items are bought, 
thereby making your account worth more to the dealer 
and aiding materially in controlling food costs. The cycle 
method of menu planning guarantees a balanced menu, 
increases purchasing power, saves many hours of menu 
planning; makes it possible to have many low-cost entrées; 
helps reduce food costs; and saves time in the kitchen. 
By keeping a daily record of the numbers of each item sold, 
the probable number of portions to plan in subsequent 
menus can be easily estimated. 
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Pie and Rising Costs. The cost ‘of pumpkin, both 
canned and fresh, shows only a slight increase over last 
year’s prices and there is no great need for revising the 
pie formula. However, if fresh skim milk is substituted 
for half the usual whole milk, the saving is considerable 
and the results satisfactory. For mince pie, the quantity 
of cider may be increased, also the corn syrup, a very low- 
cost ingredient, which tends to prevent the drying out of 
the filling under repeated reheatings. Corn syrup, too, 
aids in holding the flavor of extracts and spirits, tends to 
caramelize the dough rapidly, and gives the bottom and 
top crusts a browner appearance. More apples give the 
filling a lighter golden color. The flavor of brandy is 
conserved by adding it after the pie is baked. Sauces 
served with mince pie justify a rise in price if this seems 
the best means of meeting costs. 


BAKERS’ HELPER 


Vol. 76, November 8, 1941 


*Shop, store, and management problems studied. V.E. Marx.—p. 848. 
*ABA proposes numerous changes in bread standards.—p. 856. 


Vol. 76, November 22, 1941 
*Bakers given intensive training in Marine Corps.—p. 926. 
*Bakers’ bread problems—answers and comment. W. E. Broeg.—p. 930. 


Bakers’ Convention. Sales of sweet rolls indicate that 
cardamon, cinnamon, and vanilla, rather than mace and 
lemon, are the most popular flavors. The use of unbleached 
short extraction flour gives good pie-baking results. Dust- 
ing pie doughs with 1 part milk to 7 parts soft wheat flour 
gives good color to the crust. For cheese cakes, use a soft 
cheese, bland in flavor and with low acidity, and blend at 
room temperature. 

Bread Standards. Numerous changes in the proposed 
standards for bread under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act have been proposed by the American Bakers Associa- 
tion and would affect 12 types of bread or rolls and buns, 
including regular white, enriched, milk, cream, butter, 
egg, honey, butter and egg, milk and honey, raisin, whole 
wheat, and mixed whole wheat-cracked wheat, crushed- 
wheat-white, breads, rolls, or buns. They suggest the use 
of qualified names such as ‘‘white rolls’? and ‘‘white buns”’ 
rather than just ‘“‘bread”’ or ‘‘rolls.’”, A number of optional 
ingredients would be added to this standard, and definite 
minimum and maximum amounts of vitamins and minerals 
in enriched bread would be established. 

Marine Corps Bakers. Men who wish to join the Marine 
Corps, after 6 weeks of basic training at San Diego, are 
examined as to qualifications. If acceptable, men are 
enrolled in the Cooks and Bakers School for a 16-weeks 
training course, during which they learn about meat grading 
and cutting, the selection of vegetables, and arranging and 
planning menus. The student follows the food from store 
counter to mess hall tables. Included is a special course 
in the preparation of field meals. 

Bread Problems. Wheat flour substitutions in World 
War I included corn, wheat, rice, and potatoes. Formulae 
for waffles, rice muffin base, blueberry muffins, griddle 

sakes, hand-cut doughnuts, crispy crust doughnuts, and 
rice rolls which call for rice flour are given. Soy nut breads 
which contain liberal quantities of soy nuts are also a 
possible substitute for wheat breads. The percentage of 
soy nuts used depends upon the ‘type of loaf to be made. 
Formulae which have been found to preduce satisfactory 
specialty breads are given for low-starch soy bean and 
cotton-seed bread with whole wheat and gluten flour, 
low-starch soy bean bread with gluten and whole wheat, 
soy nut oatmeal bread, soy nut bread—straight dough, 
and soy nut bread—sponge dough. 
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For The Average Woman 


Dole Pineapple Juice is a good source 
of Thiamin and Ascorbic Acid 


Authoritative analyses and assays accepted by 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association show that a 
6-oz. serving of Dole Pineapple Juice (approx- 
imately 100 calories) contains 240 
I. U. of Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) 
and 100 I. U. of Vitamin B; (Thia- 
min). 

Notice the chart below. It indi- 
cates what Dole Pineapple Juice 
contributes to the daily allowances 
for specific nutrients recommended 


by the Committee on Food and Nu- 


Percentage contributed to daily recom- 
mendations by a 6-0z. serving of Dole 
Pineapple Juice 


Moderately Active 
Very Active 
Sedentary 
Pregnancy 


Lactation 


oe e - Sears 
DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice <:; © 


trition of the National Research Council. The 


left-hand column gives recommended amounts. 


The right-hand column represents the percent- 


age of the recommendations found in a 6-0z. 


THIAMIN 


Rec. 
N.R.C. 
Mgs. 


15 


1.8 


1.2 


1.8 


2.3 
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serving of Dole Pineapple Juice. 

Dole Pineapple Juice is also a 
good source of Vitamins B; and C 
for men and children. It is tempt- 
ing to healthy appetites and easily 
assimilated. It is the true, undi- 
luted juice of sun-ripened pine- 
apples and a satisfactory addition 


to the fruit juice diet. 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES 
Vol. 13, November 1941 


*“Gassed"’ food reclaimed by British.—p. 33. 

*Canned whey pudding—a new product. H.H. Browne and B. H. Webb.— 
p. 36. 

*British food industry develops new ideas. E. Hardy.—p. 39. 

*School paves way for spectacular expansion of dried-egg industry. E. 
Stateler.—p. 40. 

Birdseye demonstrates new 20-plate froster. L. V. Burton.—p. 46. 

*Relieving the shortage in shipping containers.—p. 52. 

*Facts about lard revealed by survey.—p. 53. 

*How to keep workers interested in safety. A.M. Smith.—p. 56. 


s. 


*Vitalized juice.—p. 61. 

*Cheese in casing.—p. 61. 

*Chocolate dessert.—p. 61. 

*Olive oil substitute.—p. 61. 

*Canadian bakers economize.—p. 63. 

*Luxury foods hit.—p. 68. 

*Outlook excellent for meat packers.—p. 64 
Argentine pact hits U. 8. foods.—p. 64. 

*Dairy industry to be expanded.—p. 65. 

*Puts brakes on food enrichment.—p. 65. 

*Bakers discuss their problems.—p. 66. 

*Production of peanut, soya flours expanded.—p. 68. 
Facts about fats told by chemists.—p. 69. 

*More expansion due in food processing.—p. 70. 
*Cadmium poisoning.—p. 71. 

*Oils and fats supplies expected to be short.—p. 73. 
*Food prices up?—Up from what?—p. 75. 

New method used to increase spice flavors.—p. 89. 
*Quick test to detect bacteria in canned food.—p. 89. 
*New method for preserving meat.—p. 90. 
Microorganisms and flavor of milk products.—p. 91. 
Skim milk or whey in soup.—p. 92. 

*Carbons for decolorizing sugar.—p. 92. 
Bacteriological problems in the dairy industry.—p. 
Ascorbic acid content of pigmented fruits.—p. 93. 
Banana-food formulas.—p. 94. 

New data on oranges.—p. 94. 


92. 


“‘Gassed Food.”’ Although the British have had no 
trouble as yet with gas, methods for decontamination of 
foods are being developed as a preventive measure. Work- 
ers are dressed in special clothing and wear gas masks. 
One method for reclaiming gassed food is to cut away parts 
that have been affected by gas. Another is to swab cans 
which have been splashed with liquid gas using bleach 
cream. Lastly, aeration is employed. Foods are spread 
out on metal trays and stirred to admit air. 

Whey Pudding. A formula for canned whey pudding 
suitable for commercial production of an attractive low- 
cost product has been developed, of good flavor and color 
and high in nutritive value. Up to 22% of the pudding 
solids, exclusive of fruit, are derived from whey. The 
cans are sealed immediately after filling and automatically 
exhausted during the processing. 

British Food Industry. Among the many interesting 
developments in the English food factories are the use of 
more home sources of meat, fortified white bread, plankton, 
and electro-tinning. Among the home meats are rabbit, 
squirrel, venison and duck which are becoming the roast 
beef of England. A fortified white bread different from 
the government type is being developed. It is fortified 
with a natural compound and not a synthetic one. In- 
vestigations have shown that plankton or minute surface 
life of the sea may prove a valuable source of oil, carotene, 
chlorophyll and vitamin A. The Research Institute, 
Middlesex, has proved that electro-tinning is the best 
process for tin plating for certain copper alloys containing 
aluminum, and for brass. 

Eggs. As a result of the Dried Egg School held in 
Kansas City in September, there has been created a higher 
level in industry and industry-government relations. The 
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domestic egg-drying industry from 9,000,000 lb. whole eggs 
on January 1, 1941, to a projected total of 150,000,000 lb. 
or more by January 1, 1942. This expansion was brought 
about to supply the demands of the Lease-Lend Act which 
ealls for over 100,000,000 lb. dried eggs per year. In order 
to fill the requirement eggs must be in a form easily shipped 
and which will keep for 2 years or more without de- 
terioration. Packing of the eggs was being done in 200 
lb. barrels, but has been changed to 100 lb. barrels because 
of ease in handling. However, Britain wants even smaller 
cases, holding as little as 12.5, 25, and 50 pounds. 

Containers. Due to the national defense program a 
paper and container shortage has developed in the industrial 
world. To relieve this shortage old cartons could be 
re-used. This would require opening at the retail market 
so that cartons receive the least damage, reimbursing the 
retailer for his careful handling and saving of the cartons, 
collecting and refilling them. In order to prevent damage 
in opening, the boxes must be so sealed that they will not 
be torn. A clearing-house for the reception of used boxes 
may be the answer to the problem. From such a center 
boxes can be relabeled and sent to the factories which can 
best use them. 

Lard. Due to the influx of vegetable oils and other fats, 
as well as the loss of the export market, the sale of lard 
has decreased tremendously. Yield of lard per hog flue- 
tuates according to kind of animal, type feed, ete. Mois- 
ture content of lard should never exceed two-tenths of 1%. 

Safety. Labor-saving devices are also safety devices, 
for many hazards may be eliminated. If labor-saving 
also means improved safety it means more secure positions, 
for naturally the fewer the accidents the higher the em- 
ployee stands in the estimation of the employer. The 
inspiration for safety must come from the president of the 
company and from department heads. It may originate 
at the National Safety Council meetings and in discussion 
with competitors. Safety discipline is also necessary. 

Vitalized Juice. ‘‘Gusto,’’ the latest fortified drink to 
appear on the market, is packed by Frances C. Stokes 
Company and is a blend of tomatoes, celery, spinach, and 
parsley fortified with vitamins B,, Bs, and D. Each 12- 
and 46-0z. can is labeled with the average daily vitamin 
requirements of adults and the amount of the vitamins 
it contains. 

Cheese. <A new cheese, ‘Kaukauna Klub,” is composed 
of aged American cheese with added cream, milk solids, 
and dextrose, packed in sausage casing, smoked in a special 
room for 36 hours, and then dipped in wax for sealing 
purposes. 

Chocolate Dessert. A new chocolate-flavored dessert, 
“Tumbo,”’ is a blend of sugar, corn-starch, cocoa, salt, and 
artificial vanilla flavoring, fortified with iron and vitamin 
Bi, and wrapped in a duplex package of transparent cel- 
lulose. 

Substitute. The Suzanne Processed Oil Company, 
Boston, has developed an imitation olive-flavored soy bean 
oil substitute for olive oil. It contains butyric acid and 
esters with artificial color added. 

Economy. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, of 
Canada, has prohibited the sale of sliced bread, the use 
of multicolored wrappings, and special delivery of bread, 
which saves an estimated one-quarter of 1¢ per loaf. 

Luxury Foods. Foods not essential to promote growth 
and maintain health will receive no priorities. The secur- 
ing of equipment, supplies, and repairs will be among the 
many problems to be faced by such food producers. 

Meat Packers. As compared with 1940, pork production 
in 1942 will be lower. However} beef, veal and lamb pro- 
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BREWERS YEAST EXTRACT 
a ee = ey 
VITAMIN B COMPLEX 
EXTRINSIC FACTOR 


A Pioneer Vitamin B Complex 


Vitamin research in nutrition and medicine discovered the high 


vitamin B complex potency of Vegex. Whatever the need or de- 


sire for high concentration, the natural vitamin B complex has not 
been concentrated into a more potent form than brewer's yeast nor 
Vegex the condensed autolyzed extract of brewer's yeast. 


The value of Vegex has been well established as a dependable, palatable and economical 
source of the complete vitamin B complex, particularly for school lunches and hospital trays. 


The tasty meat-like flavor of Vegex is best appreciated when it is used as directed—diluted 


and in small quantities. 
are as follows: 


Vegex Bouillon 


From one-half to a level teaspoon- 
ful of Vegex to a cup of hot water 
or the water in which vegetables 
were cooked. Try adding a dash 
of lemon to Vegex bouillon and 


Vegex-Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Dissolve from one-half to a 
level teaspoonful of Vegex in 
a littlke warm water and add 
to a glass of chilled tomato 


It may be added to the diet in a variety of ways, a few of which 


Vegex Butter 
Cream together 1 part of 
Vegex with 10 toll2 parts of 
butter for sandwiches, toast, 
baked potato, macaroni and 


thoroughly chill. juice. vegetable dishes. 


Samples and literature will be sent on request 


VEGEX CORPORATION 
41 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











™ Jim Vaughan 


FISH 


ELECTRIC MEAT, AND BONE CUTTER 


The “Jim Vaughan” is gaining popularity among leading dietitians. There 
are many reasons why this modern piece of equipment is rapidly taking its 
place in the hospital kitchen. 


The Saving of Meats. The uniform and controlled cutting of meats, fish, 
and other meat products on “Jim Vaughan” result in equal and more portions. 
Users claim savings of 5 to 20% on their meat bills. 


“Jim Vaughan”? is Always Ready for work. It doesn’t require highly 
skilled or experienced help. Portions are ready when wanted. 


“Jim Vaughan’? Cuts Many Foods, beef, veal, lamb, pork, fish, bones; or 
poultry. Besides such meats, “Jim Vaughan” also is extensively used on 
many other products to cut them into uniform portions. 


The Saving of time. ‘Jim Vaughan’ saves 50 to 80% of the time required 
for cutting. Such saving of time quickly pays for a “Jim Vaughan.” 





May we send you further information? 


“Jim Vaughan” Company 
732-738 N. Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 
ee 
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duction will be higher by 9, 2 and 6% respectively. The 
American Meat Institute’s educational program for the 
coming year will lay stress on the food value of meats 
and the thrifty cuts. By so doing, volume of business 
will not decrease as prices go up. There will apparently 
be no meat shortage in the coming year. 

Dairy Industry. The dairy industry is the subject of 
a government expansion program to fill the requirements 
of the Lease-Lend Act. For this reason a dairy industry 
committee will be formed to meet with food processors, 
distributors, farm groups, and the Surplus Marketing 
Administration to plan a program. Dried milk and cheese 
will be special objects of development. After dairy prod- 
ucts, may come priorities in vegetables and consequent 
problems of dehydration. 

Food Enrichment. No more food products will be recom- 
mended for vitamin or mineral fortification by the Food 
and Nutrition Committee of the National Research Coun- 
cil. Foods already approved for enrichment are bread, 
flour, milk, margarin, and salt. This decision will be in 
force for the duration of the war. 

Bread. About 63% of the people are familiar with 
enriched bread, but only about 30% are using it due to the 
increased cost. 

New Flours. The Surplus Marketing Administration 
is buying up huge quantities of peanuts which are being 
made into full fat flour by domestic processors for the 
purpose of expanding the program to feed Britain. 

Food Production. The Department of Agriculture is 
expecting an over-all increase in food production of 15% 
in 1942 which is necessary for Lease-Lend shipments of 
foods to England, and for building stock supplies to feed 
victims of German aggression after hostilities have ceased. 
This increase will bring with it larger output and sales, 
higher prices, and difficulty in obtaining processing supplies 
and equipment. 

Cadmium. Cadmium plating, such as is used for re- 
frigerator trays and cooking utensils, may cause poisoning. 
Industrial processors are warned to avoid any chance of 
such contamination. 

Fat Supplies. Supplies of oils and fats for 1942 are likely 
to be short. A curtailment of cottonseed and peanut oils 
is expected and importations of oils and oil-bearing products 
will be less. To compensate for this, the Department of 
Agriculture is expecting increased acreage of soy beans by 
1,100,000 acres and of peanuts by 1,600,000 acres. Hog 
production, and as a result, increased lard output, is also 
being counted on. 

Food Prices. In 1941 there was an 8% food price rise 
over the average of the depression years of 1935 to 1939. 
This rise is due to 3 factors: namely, government expendi- 
tures have increased; the average salary of persons engaged 
in manufacturing industries has increased 27%, and prices 
paid to farmers for farm products have increased 51% 
since 1939. At the same time the per capita income of wage- 
earning groups has been restored to the 1929 level while 
food prices are still below even their 1937 level. 

Bacteria. A quick method has been discovered for 
detecting certain spore-forming anaerobic bacteria which 
are most commonly found in canned foods. In a given 
milk medium these bacteria grow so rapidly and so thickly 
that they can often be detected by minimum use of the 
microscope. Complete identification, however, requires 
further tests. The use of the milk medium is especially 
applicable in testing large numbers of samples of canned 
meats, soups, fish, etc., and with slight variation, non- 
acid vegetables and dairy products. 

Meat Preservatives. A new and simple method has been 
discovered for preventing the dehydration of meat and the 
growth of bacteria and mold in and on the meat. A mixture 
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of water, acid, and nickel or cobalt is used. The nickel 
and cobalt are both toxic to bacterial growth. The mix- 
ture hermetically seals the meat so that no moisture can 
escape. This coating is applied by dipping the meat in the 
liquid. It is not harmful to the consumer. 

Sugar. Effective sugar decolorizing carbon agents can 
be made from coal or coal refuse which is low in ash content. 


. The higher the amount of ash the less effective are the 


results. Interesting to note is the fact that the carbon 
adsorbs rather than absorbs the color in sugar. 


HOSPITALS 
Vol. 15, December 1941 


Emergency problems facing hospitals.—p. 13. 

*Personnel policies in view of present conditions. A.C. Bachmeyer.—p. 16. 
*The dietitian in national defense program. M. I. Barber.—p. 20. 

*Food cost accounting for small hospitals. M. K. Bloetjes.—p. 60. 


Personnel Policies. Hospitals are unable to compete 
with industry in regard to wages for personnel. With the 
shortage of unprofessional labor, attention should be given 
to the selection of employees. The type of interview, 
information obtained, and the classification of applicants 
should be carefully planned. Inclusion of disciplinary 
measures in employment policies and exit interviews with 
employees are valuable. 

National Defense. In the present emergency and in the 
event of food rationing, the dietitian must educate the 
public. Reorganization of dietary personnel due to short- 
age and the rehabilitation of rejected selectees constitute 
a full-time job for all available dietitians. 

Small Hospital Accounting. Standardization of ac- 
counting procedures should include food cost records, food 
control systems, and food cost analysis. 


HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 49, November 1941 


*Decorating for profits. P. Dorris.—p. 4. 
*Results of a two year test on sheets.—p. 32. 


Detergent Factors. Most surface soil on furniture and 
walls is from the smoke and dust in the air. A formula 
that cleans but does not cut the surface is: 2 gal. water, 
1 pt.. emulsified liquid floor wax or wax soap. This may 
also be used for asphalt. Walls should be washed from the 
bottom up, taking about a 3-foot strip from base to ceiling, 
and thorough rinsing should follow washing. A cheap 
and good furniture polish can be made from 1 gal. benzine, 
1 gal. paraffin oil, and 1 qt. vinegar. White spots from 
heat or alcohol on wood surfaces can be removed by rubbing 
lightly with a piece of flannel dampened with camphor, 
followed by some polish. For spots on a waxed surface, 
use turpentine and then a little wax. To remove bruises 
and dents in furniture, wet the area with warm water, take 
a heavy piece of brown paper, fold it several times and soak 
it in water, place it over the dent and apply a warm iron. 
Wash sticky leather or fabrikoid with gasoline, dry, and 
spray with one part lacquer and one part thinner. Re- 
move blood stains with peroxide of hydrogen or chloroform. 
Mild wax soaps and emulsified waxes should always be used 
on asphalt tile floors and inlaid linoleums. 

Sheets. A recent test of sheets to determine the type 
best suited for hotel use indicates that percale sheets, 
considerably lighter in weight than muslin sheets, but 
higher in thread count, stand up under more than 300 
washings in normal hotel use. The initial cost of such 
sheets is slightly more but this is offset by the reduced 
cost of laundering because of the lighter weight and rela- 
tively small loss in weight after continued use and washings. 
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SWIFT'S PREMIUM HAMBURGER PATTIES 


Delicious all-beef hamburger 
...in a new, ready-to-use style! 


Se that gets hurrahs! 
Both staff and patients will enjoy 
the juicy tenderness and fine flavor 
of Swift’s Premium Hamburger 
Patties. They’re good every time be- 
cause they are made only from top- 
quality, Government inspected beef .. . 
carefully ground ... and quick-frozen. 


These economical patties are ideal 
any way they’reserved—in sandwiches 
- +. as a main meat course. They can 
be baked, fried or broiled—without pre- 
liminary defrosting. They’re identical 
in size—come packed 8 or 16 to the 
pound. You can order exactly the num- 
ber you need . . . figure portion costs 
right down to the fraction of a cent. 


Many hospitals and other institu- 
tions are finding Swift’s Premium 
Hamburger Patties an excellent way 
to simplify buying . . . to get the truly 
good meat that wins all-around ap- 
proval. Try Swift’s Premium Ham- 
burger Patties. Ask your Swift sales- 
man, or write to 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Hotel Contract and Institution Dept. 
CHICAGO 


l-ounce or 2-ounce patties—packed quick-frozen in convenient 
9 and 18-pound containers. Special arrangements can 


be made to supply patties of other sizes. a om pee 
1 
AKED HAMBURGER pATT rs 
ur 
; Swift's Premium He os 
per defrosting into 4 seo 
a them for te™ minu 
gall! Youget juicy» 
is method 16 
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MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 57, December 1941 


*A study in organization. H. Zipple.—p. 80. 
*Maybe it’s the uniform! M. de G. Bryan.—p. 90. 


Dietary Organization. With the assistance of the direc- 
tor of food services of University of Kansas, recipe stand- 
ardization, personnel administration, menu planning and 
economy in purchasing were effected. Raw food cost per 
patient per meal has not exceeded $0.159. 
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butter, potatoes and relishes; by paying cash; by keeping 
a close check on the markets for the purchase of canned, 
frosted or fresh food; by considering labor costs in prepara- 
tion of food; and by carefully analyzing meat cuts for use. 
Suggestions are given for using left-overs and for new 
methods of preparing foods such as toasted orange cake, 
toasted fruit doughnuts, toasted cheese rolls, and spiced 
raisin fritters. 

Cooks Save. Reproductions of a page of 30 suggestions 
for reducing waste in the interest of national defense are 
obtainable from the Ahrens Publishing Company, New 


Uniforms. Personnel training programs should include 
the proper care and wearing of uniforms. The number York. 
and care of uniforms are determined by standards of clean- Club Plates. Includes diagrams for the attractive serv- 
liness. Excellent suggestions in style and the psychological ice of 12 club plate menus. : 
effect of uniforms are given. Store-room Management. Checking merchandise to 
see that it meets specifications is the first step in good 
store-room management. Other suggestions refer to the 
dispensing of merchandise, types of containers, length and 
temperature of storage, and a list of products which should 
not be stored in a refrigerator. Reproductions of the page 
are available. 

Chef Suggestions. A collection of ideas from food execu- 
tives includes putting butter on vegetables just before 
v serving, using sugar to counteract saltiness in soup, using 

Cost Control. Keep foodcosts down by having standards mayonnaise instead of butter for sandwiches, and recipes 
for the use of each food; by buying milk, cream and ice for pea-pod soup and an inexpensive cranberry-orange 
cream according to butter fat content and butter that is relish. Left-over and seasoning hints as well as “‘ex- 
appropriate for each use; by preventing waste of rolls, tenders’”’ are also suggested. ; 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 49, November 1941 
*200 ways to control food costs.—p. 6. 
*Cooks—save for Uncle Sam.—p. 12. 
*Club plate arrangements.—p. 36. 
*Storeroom management.—p. 44. 
*Suggestions from chefs.—p. 46. 


. 
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The Scientific Method 


Hazel K. Stiebeling of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, who has had a large re- 
sponsibility in the conduction and interpretation of our federal nutrition surveys, points 
out in last year’s Annual Review of Physiology that one of the crying needs of today is the 
development of methods through which we may detect the possible if not probable 
injuries from faulty diets before the well known and now recognizable deficiency diseases 
are on us. If, as it seems to me, Dr. Parran and Mr. MeNutt left the reservation of 
scientific medicine in one direction, my good friend Dr. Logan Clendenning of this state 
leaves our reservation at the opposite point of the compass. In the last number of the 
Journal, Dr. Clendenning presents in a brief piece of correspondence (which I hope all 
of you will read, if you have not done so) quite a few statistics from many clinics and from 
able physicians all over these United States, to the effect that the number of actual cases 
of vitamin deficiencies are astonishingly small in our land, and he gives the inference from 
this small number that we have no serious vitamin deficiency problem before us. In 
my judgment, both Dr. Thomas Parran and Dr. Logan Clendenning sin against the 
scientific method. We should stick to facts. We should be as modest as the good 
clinician who in doing a physical examination goes over every organic system with the 
best tests now available. He goes over the heart, the chest, the intestine, the kidney, 
and what does he put down on the record? Heart—does he write healthy? No. Heart, 
negative; kidney, negative; intestine, negative. That means he has not found recognizable 
disease. He does not give a positive affidavit that everything is all right.—Carlson, A. J., 


Our present concepts of health and of disease, J. A. M. A., 117: 1476, 1941. 
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FIRST CHOICE for 50 YEARS 


GROEN 


STAINLESS-STEEL 
STEAM -JACKETED 


Note special 
Sanitary Draw- 
off valve. Quick 
opening-clos- 
Throughout the country in leading institutions GROEN F = ing. No drip. 

KETTLES are favored because they measure up so defi- Full drainage. 

nitely to the most rigid sanitary and dietetic demands. 

Shown here is our splendid Pedestal Type . . . a model of 

gleaming, handsome Stainless Steel. Solid metal . . . no 

plating. Interior highly polished satin finish. GROEN- 

design Steam Jacket compels uniform cooking . . . no over- 

hot spots ...no scorching. Standard and Special Kettles 

for every cooking requirement. Write us about your indi- 

vidual needs. 


GROEN MFG. CO., INC. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF STAINLESS STEEL STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 
4535 W. Armitage Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


 yQUR BEST DEFENSE 
F: Rising Cost of Spuds 


Against 


ma ih a AUTOMATIC 
This appetizing hot brown cereal owes its distinctive 


flavor to a special method of manufacture which converts : a P E E L E R 


part of the carbohydrate content of the Toasted Wheat : 
and Malted Barley into maltose and dextrins. This | aaa With the cost fof spuds up 50% and 
gives Maltex a slightly sweet taste so that less sugar is ; . more, and help getting scarcer, the 
required. r ; Reco is even more vital to your 
An average serving of Maltex contains 23 grams of 4 fem «kitchen. In the average kitchenitis 
Carbohydrate, 5 grams Protein, .016 gram Calcium, es ; estimated you save up to $130.00 a 
081 gram Phosphorus, 1.14 milligrams Iron and .15 4 
milligram Copper. Also Maltex is a good natural 
source of Vitamin B,—each ounce, dry, contains 50 
U.S. P. units. 

Free Sample and Teaching Materials on re- 

quest. Write Dept. FF, Maltex, Burlington 
Vermont. 


year from old fashioned hand peeling 
costs. The Reco, equipped with 
Automatic Timer, saves vegetables, 
cuts out waste, reduces labor to a 
minimum. Used by government ser- 

Sizes to peelfrom vices. Lasts for years and years. 

15 Ibs. to a bushel 

a minute. Hand See the Reco at your dealer’s, and write 


Maltex does not lump in cook- ( or motor driven for bulletin which proves the saving in 
ing—costs less than a cent a OE Sans : models. your kitchen. 
( Mace 


serving and is readily digested 


ne SENS. ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Makers of Reco 4-Speed Automatic Food Mixers. Combination Choppers, 
Peelers, Refrigerator Circulator, etc. 
2659 WEST CONGRESS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Sales Office: 256 W. 3ist St., New York, N. Y. 
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American Public Health Association will hold its 71st 
annual meeting the week of October 26 in St. Louis, with 
headquarters at the Municipal Auditorium. 


Conference of Food Service Directors for 1942 will be held 
in Richmond, Virginia. The general and local chairmen, 
respectively, will be Winning S. Pendergast, supervisor of 
school lunchrooms, Detroit, and Margaret Fitzhugh, cafe- 
teria director, Richmond. 


Institute of Food Technologists. The third annual meet- 
ing of the Institute is to be held June 15-17 in Minneapolis. 
The proposed program consists of four three-hour sessions, 
two lunch-hour sessions and a day to visit plants. The 
membership consists of more than 1200 chemists, bacteri- 
ologists, process engineers and others similarly trained or 
experienced in the manufacture, preservation, and handling 
of food. 


Activities of the Defense Committee, American Dietetic 
Association. In a report submitted in December, Mary de 
Garmo Bryan, chairman of a sub-committee working in 
cooperation with other organizations, stated that a total 
of at least 100 talks had been given before various groups by 
members of the committee, 32 of which had been given by 
Mrs. Bryan. In addition, plans and arrangements for 
courses for canteen workers under the auspices of the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services, New York, and for 
training canteen workers in five other cities had been made, 
and assistance given in the planning of nutrition programs 
in Washington County and at Greenwich House, New York. 


Other committee activities included participation in two — 


refresher courses and attendance at meetings of other or- 
ganizations such as the Business and Professional Women’s 
Association, and the New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. At a meeting of the latter group a plan was sug- 
gested which might well be developed in all of the state 
associations. The plan is as follows: The member of the 
House of Delegates in each state will group the registrants 
who have volunteered for participation in the defense pro- 
gram, according to location in county or federated club 
districts used by the state nutrition committee. An Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association chairman should be appointed in 
each district to arrange for the services of these volunteers 
as needed by clubs and organizations of all types. These 
district chairmen should work closely with the state nutri- 
tion committee, or, in some instances, might even be the 
chairman of this committee. They should know the par- 
ticular abilities of the registrants so as to send the right 
person to fill each request for assistance. State-wide pub- 
licity should be given to the names of these chairmen so that 
all organizations will know the person to whom they should 
apply. Names of the local chairmen should also be filed 
with the state nutrition committee so that it may forward 
requests for speeches, courses, assistance in pageants, city 
and county nutrition campaigns, and so on to them. 





Mrs. Bryan states that dietitians are greatly needed by 
organizations of all types. Now that so many able members 
have registered and are anxious to be of service, the regis- 
tration should be made to function. 


Mimeographed Material Now Available from the Business 
Office, American Dietetic Association, Chicago. ‘‘Illustra- 
tive Material for Teaching Student Nurses,’”’ an 11-page 
mimeographed bibliography, is available at 20 cents. 
“Food Cost Accounting in Small Institutions,’ prepared 
by a committee headed by Mary K. Bloetjes, is available 
for 50 cents. The latter contains 13 mimeographed pages 
devoted to policies, organization and procedure, supple- 
mented by numerous accounting forms. 


A School Lunchroom Manual, written by members of the 
Ohio Dietetic Association, is now on sale. Copies may be 
obtained from Mrs. Alice H. Smith, 1001 Huron Road, 
Cleveland. Price $1.50. 


Women’s Auxiliary Corps forthe Army. A bill introduced 
by Representative Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts 
which proposes a Women’s Volunteer Auxiliary Corps, com- 
ment concerning which appeared on pages 564 and 724 of 
the June-July and August-September JouRNALS respec- 
tively, has been endorsed by Secretary of War Stimson, 
according to the New York Times for December 30. The 
Times adds that Secretary Stimson declared ‘‘one or more 
companies would be stationed at each large Army post or 
camp, and its personnel would have such assignments as 
clerks, machine operators, cooks and bakers, stewardesses, 
telephone and telegraph operators, pharmacists, dietitians, 
hygienists, hospital and laboratory technicians, hostesses, 
librarians, theatre employees, welfare workers, post ex- 
change employees and laundry workers.” 


Food Concerns Merge for Research. According to the 
New York Times for December 28, fifteen leading food 
manufacturers, after more than three years of considera- 
tion, have formed a Nutrition Foundation, with Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, president of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, asits head. Actual details of the program have not 
been worked out but it is believed that laboratories will be 
established in leading colleges and universities where the 
whole science of nutrition in direct relation to consumers 
will be studied. Dr. Compton states that the new founda- 
tion ‘‘will cooperate closely with existing agencies of 
government, institutions and societies which are likewise 
working on various aspects of nutrition, and will aim to 
help and to supplement these agencies rather than duplicate 
or compete with them.” 


A Short Course on Specification Buying. In the National 
Restaurant Bulletin for January, Alberta M. Macfarlane, 
educational director, outlines a course on specification 
buying planned for the use of state and local restaurant 
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associations. It is suggested that the association should 
list as instructors of such courses successful restaurant 
operators, members of the staffs of commerce and agri- 
cultural schools of state universities, and federal inspectors 
and representatives of the Marketing Service and Agri- 
cultural Economics Bureau in the state or district. Miss 
Macfarlane suggests a list of reading references including 
government publications such as Consumers Guide, Con- 
sumer Market Service, and the list of wholesale prices 
issued monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statisties, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, as well as various bul- 
letins and pamphlets prepared by the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Hidden Hungers in a Land of Plenty is a new publication 
of the National Maternal and Child Health Council, 1710 
Eye St., N.W., Washington, priced at 25 cents. It is a col- 
lection of booklets outlining nutrition projects for local 
communities. The material was prepared in cooperation 
with the American Red Cross and the American Dietetic 
Association. Such leading questions as “‘Is your family 
well fed?” ‘‘Do you get the most nutrition for your 
money?’’ ‘Do your schools have a school lunch program?”’ 
which appear in No. 1 of the series, are answered in the 
accompanying booklets. The council will welcome all 
comments and suggestions for improvement which may be 
forthcoming from members of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation who examine the handbook. Other material avail- 
able includes suggested readings on the better care of 
mothers and babies, 10 cents; a list of motion picture films, 
10 cents; posters and other graphic materials for use in 
maternal and child health teaching, 10 cents; and lists of 
popular pamphlets and leaflets and other teaching materials 
on maternal and child health, 10 cents. 


Recent Publications of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. ‘Farm Family Living, 
the Situation, Fall, 1941,’’ brings together economic facts 
from the government and other reports of special interest 
to workers concerned with the farm family’s home-manage- 
ment problems. Information is included on the food supply 
and price situation, medical care, clothing, equipment, and 
soon. Another, “Community Food Preservation Centers,” 
priced at 10 cents on application to the Superintendent of 
Documents, covers the various aspects of community food 
preservation in connection with the defense program. 
Plans, equipment, supervision and methods are given in 
full detail. Leaflets, ‘‘Sour Cream and How to Prepare 
and Use it at Home’”’ and “‘Dried Fruits in Low Cost Meals,” 
the first of which is priced at 5 cents, and the second of 
which is free, include a number of recipes as well as other 
information. A complete list of the publications prepared 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Home Economics, all 
of which will be of great assistance in the defense program, 
is available upon request. 


Madison (Wisconsin) Nutrition Center. One of the sug- 
gestions made at the Nutrition Conference in Washington 
last June called for the establishment of Nutrition Clinics 
in local communities throughout the nation. The Madison 
Nutrition Center, an outgrowth of this suggestion, was 
established through the joint efforts of the Madison Home 
Economics Club and the Madison Dietetic Association. 
The center is open Thursdays from 7 to 10 p.m. to permit 
homemakers to attend. The term, ‘‘Nutrition Center,’’ 
is used in preference to ‘Nutrition Clinie’’ because the word 
‘clinic’ is commonly associated with medical health serv- 
ices. Only normal nutrition is discussed at the Madison 
Nutrition Center. To develop interest, all local women’s 
organizations were asked to assist and local papers and radio 
stations have given excellent publicity. 
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Meetings at the center are divided into three periods: the 
first, during which questions from the audience are an- 
swered by dietitians, nutritionists and home economists; 
the second, an informal lecture on some phase of nutrition 
by a specialist in the field; and the third, final questions and 
answers. Anyone attending may consult a dietitian regard- 
ing family problems in normal nutrition. Everyone who 
attends is given the nutrition card, ‘‘Eating for More 
Abundant Health,’ prepared by the Wisconsin Dietetic 
Association. 

The questions which have been asked at the center have 
served as a basis for a series of radio broadcasts over station 
WHA. Attendance has ranged from 50 to 100 people, the 
largest audience having been recorded at a meeting devoted 
to a meat cutting and meat preparation demonstration. 
Numerous requests for other nutrition centers in Madison 
have been received. 


Nutrition News Letter. The November 29 issue of this 
letter which goes out over the signature of Helen S. Mitch- 
ell, states that the program, ‘‘Listen America,” is back on 
the National Broadcasting Red Network, Sundays, at 
3:30 E.S.T. Dr. Mitchell cites the following non-federal 
publications which will be of help in nutrition programs: 
“For the Calcium You Need,’’ large chart showing the 
calcium in average servings of 22 foods, to be ordered 
direct from Evaporated Milk Association, 307 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, (no charge); ‘‘Better Nutrition for the 
Nation,”’ a booklet for leaders which includes a brief dis- 
cussion of dietary essentials and food values, market orders, 
menus for families of two, four and six people at three cost 
levels, a vitamin chart, and low-cost meat recipes, and 
which is available at no charge from National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, 497 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

The December mailing from the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services included a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the Committee 6n Food and Nutrition concern- 
ing the addition of specific nutrients to foods. The gist 
of this resolution indicates that the committee opposes the 
addition of specific nutrients except in the case of certain 
foods which constitute unusually effective vehicles of dis- 
tribution. It is urged that natural foods as far as prac- 
ticable be used to meet the nutritional needs of the people 
and to that end education is encouraged both in respect to 
proper choice, better processes of food manufacture and 
better preparation in the home. Further, to avoid ‘‘undue 
artificiality”’ it is recommended that. where vitamins and 
minerals are added to foods they be preferably the kinds 
and quantities contained in the foods in their unrefined 
state. At present the committee favors appropriate en- 
richment of flour and bread (and perhaps corn meal), the 
fortification of milk with vitamin D, and the addition of 
vitamin A to table fats and iodine to salt for dietary use. 
There is no information available to the committee at the 
present time which indicates the desirability of the addition 
of vitamins or minerals to foods other than those named. 
Specifically, the committee opposes the addition of syn- 
thetic vitamins to carbonated beverages and confections. 
According to a release to the physicians of the United 
States, the membership of the Committee on Food and 
Nutrition of the National Research Council includes ten 
physicians, five physiologists, eight chemists, six nutri- 
tionists, and two representatives each of agriculture and 
food technology; six of these members are also members of 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Med- 
ical Association. 


Facts You Should Know About Vitamins. This is the 
title of a pamphlet being distributed by the Educational 
Division of the Better Business Bureau, Boston branch. 
As the title implies, it is designed to dispel common mis- 
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conceptions concerning the vitamins. This is one of several 
booklets published as aids to the consumer, the titles rang- 
ing from facts about buying used cars, to legal problems, 
life insurance and eyesight. 


Suggested Outline for Specifications for Purchasing 
Processed Fruits and Vegetables. This is the title of a 
bulletin issued by the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, which will serve as a guide 
to prudent planning and buying. The bulletin contains a 
wealth of information in regard to processed fruits and 
vegetables, including data on U. S. standards for grades, 
style, type, size and kinds of containers, drained weight, 
count or size, packing medium, and examples of properly 
drawn specifications for canned apples, apple sauce, apri- 
cots, asparagus, beans, beets, carrots, corn, pears, peaches, 
peas, etc. Helpful suggestions are also presented concern- 
ing bid samples, inspection of deliveries, acceptance or 
rejection of merchandise, contractor’s responsibility, and 
payments and discounts. Further specific details for de- 
veloping specifications may be obtained by writing to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Washington. 


Association for Research in Nervous and Mental Disease 
held its twenty-second annual meeting December 19-20 at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Papers of special 
interest to nutritionists and dietitians were the following: 
“Contributions of Physiological Investigations,’’ Dr. G. 
R. Cowgill; ‘‘Relationship of Enzymes to Deficiency,” 
Dr. C. A. Elvehjem; ‘‘Some Chemical and Pathological 
Aspects of Experimental Deficiency,’’ Dr. O. S. Bessey; 
“The Problem of Nutritional Deficiencies,’ Dr. G. R. 
Minot; ‘‘The Role of the Vitamins in Brain Metabolism,” 
Dr. H. E. Himwich; ‘‘Vitamin A Deficiency in Relation to 
the Central Nervous System,”’ Dr. 8. B. Wolbach; ‘“‘Symp- 
toms and Signs of Thiamin Deficiency,’’ Dr. R. M. Wilder; 
“Anxiety States and Psychoses Arising from Nutritional 
Deficiencies,’”’ Dr. T. D. Spies; ‘“The Mental and Neuro- 
logical Aspects of Vitamin B-Complex Deficiency,’”’ Dr. 
W. H. Sebrell; ‘‘Pernicious Anemia and Allied Disorders,”’ 
Dr. W. B. Castle; ‘‘Psychiatric Syndromes Caused by Nu- 
tritional Deficiency,’”’ Drs. K. M. Bowman and H. Wortis; 
**Prevention of Nutritive Failure and its Cure,’ Dr. J. S. 
McLester; and ‘‘Effect of Vitamin E Deprivation in Various 
Laboratory Animals,’’ Dr. A. M. Pappenheimer. 

Dr. Cowgill reviewed the progress on the study of the 
vitamins. He indicated that at present there are some 
forty substances which have been identified as necessary 
for health. Experimental evaluation of results in the past 
has often been difficult because of two factors: the unwit- 
ting lack of more than one essential substance, and the un- 
witting inclusion of more than the substances under investi- 
gation by reason of having at hand an impure preparation. 
He pointed out the difficulty in carrying over from an ani- 
mal experimentation conclusions with regard to human 
deficiencies. In addition he stated that since a large num- 
ber of the essential compounds of the diet cannot be made 
in the body, there is no storage facility for them and any 
excess taken in is therefore wasteful. 

Dr. Elvehjem discussed the relationship of enzymes to 
deficiency, in line with the concept that trace substances in 
the body can find their justification only in and through 
acting asacatalyst. He pointed out the role of vitamins as 
components of enzymes. So far, the water-soluble vita- 
mins, and in particular thiamin and nicotinic acid, are the 
only ones recognized to be the coenzymes of apozymases. 
These are concerned with carbohydrate metabolism. The 
other vitamins of the B-complex presumably have some 
role as enzymes and vitamin A probably is concerned 
catalystically with retinal health. In pellagra, blood cocar- 
boxylase (the pyrophosphoric ester of thiamin) drops only 
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from the normal 90 micrograms per gram of blood to 70 
micrograms; yet this very slight decrease is associated with 
most profound manifestations. In deficiency states of 
various kinds minute changes in blood chemistry may be the 
only evidences of enormously disturbed brain metabolism. 

Dr. Bessey stated that the wide variations in the clinical 
picture between chronic and acute deficiencies rest in part 
upon the ability of each organ to adjust itself to such a defi- 
ciency. In studies on cocarboxylase deficiency in the rat, it 
was found that the rate of fall of cocarboxylase on a totally 
deficient diet was quite different from the rate of fall on a 
diet containing 60 per cent of the necessary thiamin. There- 
fore, the ratio of the fall in one organ to that of another 
differed, and this difference in ratio could explain the oc- 
currence of edema in some animals, and the occurrence of 
nervous manifestations in others. Dr. Bessey stated that 
there have not been any satisfactory studies on the clinical 
conditions by any technique which would take into account 
the factors which he discussed, but that before an under- 
standing of many diseases could be properly obtained such 
studies were mandatory. 

Dr. Himwich stated that the following vitamins are neces- 
sary for proper brain function: thiamin, riboflavin, pyri- 
doxin, nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, vitamin A. The 
brain does not require insulin for its oxidation of glucose and 
this is one of the very few tissues of which thisis true. The 
effects of various deficiencies on brain metabolism have 
been difficult to measure. Normally, the difference in the 
oxygen content between the arteries and the jugular vein 
is about 7 volumes per cent; in semi-thiamin deficiency it 
was found to be 4.7, including a decreased oxidation in the 
brain. In severe nicotinic acid deficiency, it was 6.2 per 
cent. This was thought to be a statistically insignificant 
difference from the normal, so that the effect of nicotinic 
acid deficiency is still obscure. 

Dr. H. M. Zimmerman said that a deficiency of thiamin 
leads to peripheral neuropathy (commonly termed neuritis). 
A profound and prolonged thiamin deficiency leads to 
Wernicke’s syndrome. This is associated with hemorrhages 
in the hypothalamus and adjacent regions of the brain. 
Both riboflavin and pyridoxin deficiencies may show effects 
in the brain which take longer to develop and are much 
milder than the degeneration produced by thiamin de- 
ficiency. 

Dr. Pappenheimer, in discussing the effects of vitamin E 
deprivation in various laboratory animals, said that the 
essential point of this is that vitamin E-deficient young rats 
of vitamin E-deficient mothers become paralyzed, not 
through neurological damage but from intense necrosis of 
the skeletal muscles. 

Dr. Wilder, using recovered psychiatric patients as ex- 
perimental subjects, fed them thiamin-deficient diets which 
were no worse than many common American (not pauper) 
diets today. Before reflex or other neurological changes 
occurred, behavior changes were detectable in from 4 to 
8 weeks, such as uncooperative attitude, inability to make 
customary social adjustments, sensitivity to noises, irri- 
tability, agitation, depression, suicidal ideas, confused 
thinking and uncertain memory, and loss of manual dex- 
terity. The addition of thiamin to the diet restored normal 
psychologic traits. As the thiamin deficiency progressed, 
there were marked vasomotor instability, lowered B.M.R., 
and sometimes a macrocytic moderate anemia. It was 
concluded that while the picture of an anxiety state was 
typical, an anxiety state need not always or usually be 
associated with B, lack. The psychologic symptoms of 
thiamin deficiency were not duplicated by carefully con- 
trolled, experimental riboflavin and/or nicotinic acid de- 
ficiencies. Some of the mental symptoms in pellagrins 
seem due to B, rather than to By deficiencies. 
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Dr. Sebrell called attention to the confusion which has 
not yet been fully solved between the influence of thiamin 
deficiency and nicotinic acid deficiency in the causation or 
aggravation of mental symptoms. Thiamin deficiency, as 
Dr. Wilder had pointed out, apparently does cause certain 
mental symptoms; but in Wernicke’s disease, treatment by 
thiamin benefits the neurological symptoms and does not 
help the mental symptoms. Many of the neurological 
symptoms in pellagra are due to thiamin deficiencies; the 
mental symptoms could, at least in part, seem ascribable to 
nicotinic acid deficiency. Only a few pellagrins are psy- 
chotic, and their psychosis tends to clear up on the adminis- 
tration of nicotinic acid but not of thiamin. Confusion is 
aggravated by the presence of pre-existing psychoses which 
were independent of the pellagrous state. The underlying 
trouble is an abnormal brain metabolism in which nicotinic 
acid becomes a drug specific for a major psychosis. 

Dr. Spies said that paranoid states may at times respond 
to B-complex vitamin therapy. Certainly thiamin injec- 
tions in many cases do relieve an anxiety, state, 7.e., fear, 
apprehension, anger, hostility, depression, extreme sensi- 
tivity, and emotional instability. 

Dr. M. B. Strauss stated that it takes weeks to months of 
diet treatment plus added thiamin to relieve the symptoms 
of nutritional polyneuritis. Experimentally-induced poly- 
neuritis has been effected in animals fed diets deficient in 
factors other than thiamin. He concluded, therefore, that 
some neurological disorders are due to deficiencies in the 
B. complex. 


Modern Trends in Milk Marketing. This subject was 
discussed by Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, in a recent address which 
has been mimeographed for distribution through the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division, Washington. 


The Food and Drug Administration, Federal Security 
Agency, has issued a booklet outlining the plan of organiza- 
tion, the various divisions, the purposes, and some of the 
accomplishments of this bureau. The function of the 
administration is presented as the enforcement of five 
statutes designed to ensure the honest representation and 
the purity of foods, drugs, devices and cosmetics. The 
personnel of the station headquarters is sufficiently flexible 
to allow for a ready shifting from routine law enforcement 
to the handling of an emergency such as that occasioned by 
the contamination and spoilage of large quantities of prod- 
ucts by flood waters. The food division, a repository of 
existing technical knowledge and a workshop for improving 
and developing methods of analysis for proof of violations, 
is the leader in the development of scientific methods of 
food-law enforcement. The vitamin division is responsible 
for determining the validity of vitamin claims on products. 

Under the provisions of the food, drug, and cosmetic act, 
food that does not conform to the legally established defini- 
tion and standard of quality, or fill of container, must have 
the discrepancy clearly stated on the label. A food is 
defined as adulterated if, among other things, any substance 
has beeu mixed or packed with it so as to reduce its quality 
or strength, or if any substance has been substituted wholly 
or in part therefor. Formerly fluid milk and cream were 
shipped to the United States from several countries but 
today all foreign fluid milk and cream coming within the 
scope of the Import Milk Act comes from (is produced in) 
Canada. The Filled Milk Act prohibits the manufacture 
or sale within federal jurisdiction of any combination of 
milk, cream, or skim milk with any fat or oil, other than 
milk fat, so that the resulting product will resemble or 
imitate milk, cream, or skim milk in any form. 

The Tea Act forbids the entry into the United States of 
any tea that fails to meet the standards of quality, purity 
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and fitness for consumption established by the government. 
Since the passage of this act in 1883, tea shipped to this 
country has been so improved that rejections now average 
only about half of one per cent of the total annual tea im- 
ports of approximately 100,000,000 pounds. Since 1934, 
individual packers of sea-food have been authorized by 
law to request that the Food and Drug Administration in- 
spect all premises, equipment, methods, materials, and so 
on, used by the applicant in the packing of sea-food. The 
canned product packed under continuous federal inspection 
from wholesome material under sanitary conditions and 
properly processed and labeled, is required to bear con- 
spicuously on the label the statement ‘Production Su- 
pervised by the U. 8S. Food and Drug Administration.”’ 
Although packers of all sea-food may apply for federal in- 
spection, only the packers of shrimp have done so. The 
remainder of the booklet is concerned with drugs, coal-tar 
colors, methods of enforcement of the food, drug and 
cosmetic act, various types of violation and selection of the 
appropriate penalty. Copies may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, at 10 cents each. 


Dried Foods for Defense. This is the title of an article 
in the November 14 issue of 7'he Market Basket, distributed 
by the Bureau of Home Economies, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. It covers the present status of dried foods, 
both for everyday use and for emergencies. Information 
concerning dried whole milk and skim milk and data regard- 
ing dried eggs, dehydrated vegetables and dried fruits are 
included. Many kinds of nutritious soups prepared from 
mixtures of various dried foods were sent abroad to the 
A.E.F. in World War I and the Bureau of Home Economics 
has lately considerably improved these and developed bet- 
ter tasting, quicker cooking and higher food value recipes 
which are now used by commercial concerns. 


Piklepak, which reaches members of the National Pickle 
Packers Association, for November 6, 1941, discusses the 
revision of Army specifications for pickles and mentions 
that estimated requirements of pickles for the Army alone 
is 1,700,000 gallons per year, while the Navy for the last 
fiscal year purchased 1,451,700 pounds canned sour pickles. 
The publication also reports that according to the findings 
of a study under the auspices of the Michigan State College, 
pasteurized dill pickles ‘‘are richer in vitamins than the 
regular processed pickles.”’ 


Bertha N. Wood died at her home in East Northfield, 
Massachusetts, on November 18, following a few hours’ 
illness. 


Iowa Dietetic Association met December 4 at Memorial 
Union, Iowa City, with the following program: ‘Army 
Activities; The Military Status Bill,’’ Isobel V. Gibson, 
University Hospital, Iowa City; ‘‘Community Education 
and the Student Nutrition Program,’’ Hazel Swim, Currier 
Hall, Iowa City; “City Nutrition Program,’ Dr. Sybil 
Woodruff, Home Economics Department, State University 
of Iowa; ‘““The Nutritional Status of the Iowa College Girl,”’ 
Dr. Margaret Ohlson, Iowa State College; ‘‘Diet Therapy 
Review,’ Mrs. Eleanor Pierson LaPonite, Currier Hall, 
Iowa City; ‘‘Administration Points of Interest,’’ Grace 
Chamberlain, Children’s Hospital, Iowa City; ‘Protein 
Metabolism in Relation to Wound Healing,’’ Dr. Edward L. 
Besser, Department of Surgery, University Hospitals; 
“Food Problems Created by Man,”’ Dr. Milford E. Barnes, 
University Department of Health. 

At the business meeting, Hazel Swim, housing director, 
Currier Hall, outlined the student program on nutrition in 
defense. A committee which includes representatives 
from each organization on the campus, works through art, 
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journalism and radio to reach the student body. One 
result so far is that milk instead of soft drinks is now served 
at social meetings. Dr. Margaret Ohlson explained that 
the State Nutrition Committee is an outgrowth of the State 
Defense Committee, and reported that 98 out of 99 state 
counties were represented at a Nutrition Conference in 
September and are now carrying out effective programs. 
Evidence of their work is shown in the number of schools 
serving hot lunches, an increase of from 200 in May to over 
3000 in October, 1941. Gladys E. Hall, educational direc- 
tor, A.D.A., emphasized the need for efficient adminis- 
trative and personnel training of dietitions. 


Kansas City Dietetic Association met on December 12 
with other nutrition groups of the city for the first of two 
lectures in a refresher course given by Flora Carl, nutrition 
specialist of the Missouri Extension Service. The discus- 
sion consisted of a review of nutrition material and methods 
of presentation in talks to lay groups. 

The following appointments have been announced: 
Ethel Linehardt, student graduate of Oklahoma University 
Hospital, to St. Mary’s Hospital; Mrs. Arlene Collins, 
Kansas University Hospital, to Kansas City Tuberculosis 
Hospital, replacing Mrs. Theresa Lisle, resigned; Bess 
Woodrum, Menorah Hospital, to General Hospital, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Fae Buckle, Research Hospital, was married on Decem- 
ber 5 to Mr. Ray Henry of Stafford, Kansas. 


Maryland Dietetic Association met on November 7 at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. Ernestine Becker, 
associate in biochemistry, School of Hygiene, Johns Hopkins 
University, spoke on the ‘‘Newer Aspects of Nutrition.” 

On December 15 the following program was presented by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board: ‘‘Meat Selection 
and Its Effect on The Food Budget” and ‘Increasing the 
Yield of Cooked Meats Through Improved Carving 
Methods,”’ M. O. Cullen, director, Department of Meat 
Merchandising; ‘‘Meat Cookery and Its Relation to Cost,”’ 
Reba Staggs, assistant director, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics; ‘‘Evaluation of Meat as a Food in Light of Recent 
Research,’’ Anna Boller, director, Department of Nutrition. 

A conference on ‘‘Nutrition and Health Today”’ was held 
November 28 and 29, at Goucher College, sponsored by the 
Department of Physiology and Hygiene. 

The state dietetic association is very active in the defense 
program. Nine members are teaching nutrition and can- 
teen classes for the Baltimore Chapter of the American 
Red Cross of which Alice Lambert has been appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Nutrition. Other commit- 
tee members are Drs. E. V. McCollum, Ben Robinson and 
Perrin Long, Mr. S. A. Kroff, Alma Bering, Mary Faulkner, 
Eleanor Wilkinson and Alice Jané. 

The student and staff dietitians of Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital attended the annual Christmas party given by Kath- 
leen Lewis and Phyllis Rowe at the Hopkins Club, on De- 
cember 20. 

Staff appointments and changes at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital include: Lucille Thomas, formerly assistant Marburg 
dietitian, to the private pavilion, Roosevelt Hospital, 
New York; Mrs. Mary Eaton replaces Miss Thomas; Betty 
Jenkins and Dorothy Gibson, assistant ward dietitians; 
Linnea Anderson, formerly assistant ward dietitian, to 
Harriet Lane Home. 

Lois Behm, Lincoln, Nebraska, is now assistant dietitian, 
Sheppard-Pratt Hospital, Towson. 

Dr. and Mrs. Fred Hesser (née Betty Olsen) have an- 
nounced the birth of a daughter, Martha Elizabeth. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. At the November 
meeting, Dr. Helen Martikainen, health education secre- 
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tary, Hartford, Connecticut, discussed ‘‘Health Education 
in the Community.’’ In December, Dr. Robert S. Harris, 
associate professor of biochemistry, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, spoke on ‘“‘Application of Nutrition 
Research to National Feeding.’’ On January 6, Dr. Elda 
Robb, director, school of home economics, Simmons Col- 
lege, presented ‘‘Mobilizing Education in Nutrition.’ 

At the meeting on February 3, G. Dorothy Williams, ex- 
tension specialist, foods and nutrition, New York State 
College, is discussing, ‘‘Making a Nutrition Program Func- 
tion in the Community.”’ 

The following appointments have been announced: Lor- 
raine Love, recent graduate of Beth Israel Hospital, to 
Lincoln State School and Colony, Lincoln, Illinois; Harriet 
J. Wright, graduate of Beth Israel Hospital, to Pratt Diag- 
nostic Hospital, Boston; Louise Longworth, Nashville 
General Hospital, to Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston; 
Frances E. Botsford, Massachusetts Eye & Ear Infirmary, 
to Pontiac State Hospital, Pontiac, Michigan; and Marta 
Berg, graduate of Massachusetts General Hospital, to 
Veterans Hospital, New York. 

Announcement has been received of the marriage of 
Dorothy E. Messler to Mr. Daniel Jacobs on October 29, 
1941. 


New Hampshire Dietetic Association. A dinner meet- 
ing, December 11, at the Eagle Hotel, Concord, included a 
short business meeting of the executive board and the 
following program: Dr. Alice Blood, Hampton, ‘‘How to 
Train Nutrition Students for Hospital Internship;’’ Mar- 
garet McGovern, Boston, dietitian for the N.Y. N.H. and 
H. Railroad, ‘‘Dining Car Service.”’ 


Greater New York Dietetic Association. The anaual 
Mary Swartz Rose Memorial Lecture is being given by Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem February 3 at the New York Academy of 
Medicine under the title of ‘“Natural Foods in the American 
Dietary.’’ A buffet supper at the Academy in honor of 
Dr. Elvehjem is to follow the lecture. 


New York State Dietetic Association. The annual mid- 
year meeting of the executive board was held November 22 
at Memorial Hospital, Syracuse. Marcia Rosbrook, presi- 
dent-elect, and Meredith L. Jones, treasurer, were hostes- 
ses. Plans for the spring convention at Utica were dis- 
cussed and a budget director and advertising manager for 
the Bulletin appointed. It was voted to suspend work on 
various present projects in order to devote more time to 
those directly related to the national defense program. 

Local associations are cooperating actively with national 
and state nutrition defense committees. The Rochester 
committee sponsored a health and food exposition, ‘‘The 
Food for Freedom Parade,’’ November 15-19, in the Civie 
Exhibits Building. Among those in charge were Laura 
Comstock, Dr. Estelle E. Hawley, and Constance C. Hart. 
Fifty exhibits illustrating dietetic principles and com- 
modities, demonstrations, lectures, and continuous movies 
on nutritional and defense subjects were part of the pro- 
gram. A special feature was ‘““The Brown Family,’’ chosen 
as a typical family to illustrate a series of newspaper ar- 
ticles on family nutrition problems. The Browns will re- 
ceive such food essentials as meat, butter, eggs and bread 
for a three months’ period. 

In Syracuse a series of refresher courses has been initiated 
for professional workers who will teach lay groups. The 
teachers for the first in the series, which opened at Memorial 
Hall, included representatives of the dietetic and home 
economics associations and the Red Cross. A similar re- 
fresher course was recently started by the Buffalo chapter 
of the Red Cross, with many more applicants than the quota 
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FOR WAYS TO CUT MEAT COSTS 


Look into your ovens! 





A-BEFORE ROASTING 


Are you putting 45 pounds of roast into your ovens 
and getting only 30 pounds out? Here are actual 
photographs of meat shrinkage caused by uncon- 
trolled temperature. Also a dramatic story of the 
saving you can make by applying modern roasting 
methods—as told by Jessie Cline in the December 
issue of American Restaurant Magazine. The two 
roasts shown in (A) were identical at the start— 
same weight—same width of slicing surface. The 
piece at the left was then roasted at 200° F., while 


B-AFTER ROASTING 


the one at the right was roasted at 475° F. Now look 
at the different results as shown in (B). Overcook- 
ing in the roast at the right can cause shrinkage 
loss of from 30% to 40%. Shrinkage cannot be 
entirely eliminated. But it can be reduced to as low 
as 7% in roast beef, for example, by automatic con- 
trols such as are used in Vulcan Ovens—and by 
meat thermometers which show the internal tem- 
perature of meat as it rises during the cooking period. 


In the interest of economy and food conservation during the National Emergency, we 
will be glad to supply reprints of Miss Cline’s article “Modern Meat Methods of 
Meat Cooking Reduce Shrinkage and Increase Profits.” Write for your free copy today. 





Modern automatic heat 
controls reduce meat 
shrinkage and food losses. 
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gives double roasting 
capacity on same gas. 


Insulated ovens save gas 
and cut down heat in 
kitchens, 
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pays its way in savings 


Mr. R. R. Gross, Manager of The Governor Clinton Hotei, 
Kingston, N. Y. says:—“From the figures just presented me, 
I learn that in the month of August just passed, our gas bill 
was 23% lower than in the same month of last year in spite 
of the fact that our food income showed a substantial 





The Vulcan co-ordinated cooking unit system 
reduces cost of installing new equipment. 


increase—some 1800 meals to-be exact. And when you fur- 
ther consider that this saving of 23% is on the entire gas 
bill which includes other equipment not replaced, a cake 
griddle and a peel type pastry oven, it really is something 
to shout about.” 


Complete Catalog of Vulcan Equipment sent upon request. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


18 East 41st Street, New York 
Branches in: BALTIMORE * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO * BOSTON * AURORA, ILL. * NEW ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES 
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set. This group will act as volunteer teachers of a course 
for nutrition aides under Mayor La Guardia’s program. 

The Rochester Dietetic Association opened its 1941-42 
program with a meeting at John Marshall High School, 
October 27, with Dorothy L. Andrews as hostess. Mrs. 
Ethel Lewis Marth, president of the state association, gave 
a brief talk about the organization and work of the state 
group, emphasizing the importance of correlating the work 
of the local associations with that of the state and national 
organizations during the present emergency and the duty 
of every member as a community educator. 

At a joint meeting of the Buffalo dietetic and home 
economics associations in November, Lucy Maltby, home 
service director, Corning Glass Works, and president of the 
state home economics association, discussed ‘‘Glass in the 
Kitchen,’’ emphasizing the amount of research and experi- 
mentation entering into the development of all glass uten- 
sils. 

Members of the Utica Dietetic Association are busy with 
state convention plans. Mrs. Frances C. Dill, local chair- 
man of arrangements, has appointed the various local com- 
mittees. Jessie Cole, convention program chairman, spoke 
at the October meeting. 

Under date of January 1 Marie Sisson reported con- 
tinued activity in defense work, much of which is carried 
on through the Red Cross and includes teaching nutrition 
and canteen cookery to volunteer groups such as nutrition 
and nurses’ aides. Members of the Buffalo association have 
also taken over food service to blood donors in industrial 
plants and to soldiers on all-night guard duty at strategic 
points. Instead of the usual program, regular meetings of 
local organizations have been largely devoted to plans for 
further service and pertinent projects. 


Ohio Dietetic Association held its third biannual con- 
vention, November 14-15, at the Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, 
electing the following officers: president, Marie L. Hines, 
University Hospitals, Cleveland; president-elect, Elizabeth 
Perry, City Hospital, Cleveland; vice-president, Catherine 
Koch, Children’s Convalescent Home, Cincinnati; treas- 
urer, Minerva Harbage, White Cross Hospital, Columbus; 
and secretary, Marjorie Hall, General Hospital, Cincinnati. 
The program included the following: ‘“The Nutrition Edu- 
cation Program in Industry,’ Dr. H. Worley Kendall, 
Miami Valley Hospital, Dr. Harold M. James and Helen 
Newcomer, General Motors Corporation, and Mary Foley, 
Miami Valley Hospital; ‘“The Applicant and the Job,” 
Gladys E. Hall, American Dietetic Association; ‘‘'New 
Aspects of the School Lunch Program,’’ William M. Walsh, 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture; ‘Feeding our Flyers,” 
Captain Carleton W. Winsor, Medical Corps, Wright Field; 
“On the Outside Looking In,’’ Mr. Albert H. Scheidt, 
Miami Valley Hospital; ‘“‘Publie Health and Nutrition 
Education,’’ Drs. H. H. Williams and Susan P. Souther: 
“Tuberculosis and Community Education,’ Dr. Warren C. 
Breidenbach, Stillwater Sanatorium; ‘‘Emergencies and 
Your Mental Disposition,’ Marie L. Hines; and ‘‘As the 
Wheels Turn,’’ Mrs. Grace Merrill, Union Pacific Railroad. 

The November meeting of the Cincinnati Dietetic Asso- 
ciation included an ‘Information Please’’ session, with 
Eleanor R. Maclay, president of the association, presiding. 
The Christmas party was held December 9 at the Children’s 
Hospital and all members contributed to a fund for toys 
for the children. 

Announcement has been received of the marriage of Stella 
Mae Lindemann, Christian R. Holmes Hospital, to Mr. 
Haldon Smith. 


Oklahoma Dietetic Association. Mrs. Pauline Naifeh 
Kendall, Ardmore, Oklahoma, was killed in an automobile 
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accident at Norman, Oklahoma, on December 8. Mrs. 
Kendall, president-elect of the state association, had also 
served as treasurer and chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. She had been employed on a WPA school lunch 
canning and gardening project since 1939, serving as acting 
supervisor from July 1941 until December, when she was 
appointed state supervisor. Her marriage to Dr. Lewis 
Kendall took place on December 6, 1941. 

Alma E. White, associate professor of household science, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, is on sabbatical leave of 
absence for a year’s study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Annice Ashton Barnes, instructor in home economies, 
University of Oklahoma, has accepted an appointment at 
Oklahoma College for Women. Marian Weber is now 
dietitian at Hillerest Hospital, Tulsa. 


Philadelphia Dietetic Association held a Community 
Education Work Conference on January 13 in the audi- 
torium of the Inquirer Building. The keynote of the con- 
ference was a statement of the nutrition problems in Phila- 
delphia and of what dietitians, social workers, medical 
social workers, public health workers and nurses may expect 
toward their solution. A panel discussion led by Martha 
Alderman Hunscher, director, Food Clinic, Pennsylvania 
Hospital, included the following subjects and speakers: 
“What Does the Home Economics Extension Service 
Offer?’”’ Lila Lee Riddell, Pennsylvania State Home Eco- 
nomics Representative for Philadelphia County; ‘‘What 
Can the Community Expect of the Private Agency Nutri- 
tionist?’”’ Helen Stacey, Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Labor; ‘‘What Variation of Service Does the Red 
Cross Nutritionist Render?’’ Grace O’Keefe, New York 
Chapter, American Red Cross; ‘‘What Assistance Can the 
Medical Social Service Worker Expect from Community 
Agencies in the Matter of Special Diets?’’ Lillias W. Lober, 
Social Service Department, Philadelphia General Hospital; 
“What Services Can Association Members Offer?’’ Eleanor 
Bigelow, Visiting Nurse Society of Philadelphia. The 
evening program included ‘“The Broadening Scope of Com- 
munity Nutrition and its Future Demands as Visualized 
by Federal Agency Nutritionists,’ Helen Stacey, and 
Katherine Helzer, Surplus Marketing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

At a meeting on January 27, Assembly Hall, Jefferson 
Medical College, Dr. Earl D. Bond, director of research, 
Institute of Pennsylvania Hospital, discussed ‘‘The Bal- 
anced Life.”’ 

Henriette A. Pribnow is chairman of a committee formed 
to work with a group from the diabetic division of the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society on the simplification and 
classification of foods according to available values. The 
committee hopes to compile a standard table to be used 
throughout the hospitals in Philadelphia. 

Virginia Bounds of the Philadelphia General Hospital 
spoke over WPEN with Dr. A. Sindoni on ‘‘Vitamins in 
Relation to Diabetes.” 

Announcement has been received of the marriage of 
Mary C. Eckhardt to Mr. Philip Ritten; Alice J. Knudson 
to Mr. Samuel R. Morrow; and Harriett Everts to Mr. 
Philip H. Janvier. 


Rhode Island Dietetic Association met in January at the 
State Hospital for Mental Diseases. Dr. Charles P. Fitz- 
patrick spoke on ‘‘Administration and Food Problems of a 
State Institution.” 

At the March meeting Henderika J. Rynbergen, New 
York Hospital, will address the association on the teaching 
of student nurses. 

Mrs. Marjorie Barry has been appointed dietitian at the 
Jane Brown Memorial Hospital, Providence. 
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Helen Lubach, formerly of the Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases, New York, has been appointed head dietitian at the 
Charles V. Chapin Hospital, Proyidence. 


Texas Dietetic Association. The South Texas associa- 
tion held its regular monthly meeting November 14 at 
University Hall, Galveston, with thirty-two members 
present. Dr. D. Baily Calvin, associate professor of bio- 
chemistry, spoke on ‘‘Vitamins.’’ Plans were made to aid 
in the defense program by conducting « course in nutrition 
sponsored by the Houston unit of American Women’s Volun- 
teer Services, Inc. Mrs. Blake Bryson Patrick taught a 
class in nutrition for six weeks in the fall. 

A number of Austin dietitians attended the meeting of 
the National School Cafeteria Association October 29- 
November 1 at San Antonio. The program included the 
following: ‘‘The Loss of Vitamins and Minerals in Food 
Preparation,’ Dr. Jet C. Winters, University of Texas; and 
“The Noon Meal for Young Americans,’’ Dr. Mary de 
Garmo Bryan. Other speakers were Jessie W. Harris, 
president, American Home Economics Association, and 
Mrs. Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Nell Morris, chief dietitian and assistant professor, 
Texas State College for Women, and members of her teach- 
ing staff are planning to emphasize nutrition in the national 
defense program. The college conducted a national defense 
campaign November 4-6, during which food and nutrition 
were stressed. The conservation of American youth 
through proper nutrition and food habits was urged by Dr. 
Ercel S. Eppright, director of the home economics depart- 
ment. The students have adopted a “clean plate’”’ slogan 
for the dining rooms which will have a threefold purpose: 
to ensure proper nutrition for the students; to eliminate 
waste; and to encourage the students to spend the money 
ordinarily used for ‘‘between-meal snacks’’ for defense 
savings stamps. 

Dr. Laura McLaughlin is the author of A Laboratory 
Manual in Dietetics published by the Burgess Publishing 
Company, Minneapolis. 

Dorothy Hooton, formerly tea-room assistant at Texas 
State College for Women, is now assistant manager of the 
college cafeteria. 

Kathryn J. King, formerly of Grasslands Hospital, New 
York, and Lucille Looney, formerly of Cleveland General 
Hospital, are now therapeutic and staff dietitian, respec- 
tively, at Parkland Hospital. 


Washington State Dietetic Association is completing 
plans for the annual Northwest Dietetic Convention which 
will be held in April at Seattle. 

A dinner meeting in Seattle which opened the fall pro- 
gram of the association was addressed by Dr. Russel Wilson 
speaking on ‘“‘The Public Health Service and National De- 
fense,’’ and Mr. H. E. Pickerill of the Administration of 
Surplus Commodities, State of Washington, who discussed 
the relation of the administration to national defense. 
Elected officers for 1941-42 include the following: president, 
Eleanor Gerst Wilson and president-elect, Edna Cox, King 
County Hospital; vice-president, Marion Thomson; secre- 
tary, Betty Kerr, Maynard Hospital; and treasurer, Char- 
lotte Nilson, Swedish Hospital. 

The following appointments have been announced: Mrs. 
Eleanor Gerst Wilson, replacing Mrs. Ella Pollinger Craw- 
ford, resigned, and Roberta Beer and Iola Niccola, to King 
County Hospital; Helen Olson, to Swedish Hospital; Clair 
Storvich, Cornell University, to University of Washington, 
replacing Dr. Beulah Westerman; Joyce Gruel, to Chil- 
dren’s Orthopedic Hospital; Elizabeth Hunsacker, to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Bellingham; Flora McLaughlin, to Everett 
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General Hospital; Pauline Fisher, to Multonomah County 
Hospital; Marjorie Dunlap, Rebecca Koerting and Joyce 
Nichols, to Tacoma General Hospital. 

January graduates of the Seattle course for student 
dietitians were: Maxine Armstrong, University of Ne- 
braska; Betty Jane Bolton, Oregon State College; June 
Engelstad, College of St. Olaf; Mary Ellen Johnson, Iowa 
State College; Jean Shorkley and Thelma Soule, University 
of Washington. Students now enrolled in the course in- 
clude: Dina Pirotta, Rosary College; Julia V. Beasley and 
Louise M. Knowles, Texas State College for Women; Mar- 
garet B. Davis, University of Utah; Mildred Erickson, 
University of North Dakota; Mary K. Gloudeman, Univer- 
sity of Montana; and Dorothy Iverson and Dorothy Jean 
Williams, University of Wisconsin. 

Wedding announcements include: Mary Lu Anderson, 
King County Hospital, to Captain Harvey Bingham, Camp 
Haan, California; and Alice Jean Howard, formerly instruc- 
tor in the Bremerton schools, to Mr. Philip Lueas. 


News from our Advertisers and Exhibitors. ‘Is this 
product Council-Accepted?” is the first question many 
physicians ask when a new product is presented. If the 
answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ the doctor knows that the composition of 
the product has been carefully verified, and that members 
of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry and the Council 
on Foods of the A.M.A. have scrutinized the label, weighed 
the evidence, checked the claims, and agreed that the 
product merits the confidence of physicians. No one 
physician, according to Mead Johnson & Company, could 
afford to devote so much time and study to every new 
product. No other group performs the function so ably 
served by the Council. Mead Johnson & Company co- 
operates with both Councils, ‘‘not because they have to 
but because they want to.”’ 

“Golden Dipt,’’ the ready-mixed breading for chickens, 
chops, fish, sea-food, etc. according to the distributors, 
Meletio Sea Food Company, St. Louis, cuts breading cost 
50 per cent (one pound conveniently breads ten pounds), 
cuts grease cost 33} per cent or more as it does not soak up 
grease, cuts hours of breading to minutes, prevents bottle 
necks and speeds up service, and adds flavor and eye appeal 
(fried foods won’t turn rancid or soggy because grease 
soaking is prevented). ‘‘Golden Dipt’’ is, packaged in 6- 
and 10-ounce containers, 2 dozen to the case, 5-pound car- 
tons, either 5 or 10 cartons to the case, 50- ¢ nd 100-pound 
metal non-returnable drums and 200-pound barrels, and is 
marketed through local distributors, specializing in hotel 
and restaurant sales, and regular wholesale grocers or by 
shipments direct. Menu suggestions available on applica- 
tion include fried oysters, scallops, clams, potato pancakes 
or fritters, fish tidbits, au gratin dishes, beef loaf and 
“Golden Dipt’’ fried chicken. 

A new booklet on ‘‘Nutritional Value of Canned Hawai- 
ian Pineapple Juice’ has been recently published by the 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company. This folder lists the 
mineral and vitamin requirements as stated by the National 
Research Council, and includes a biological assay for vita- 
mins, mineral analysis and proximate analysis of one 
6-ounce glass of Dole’s pineapple juice. 

Swift & Company, in a new booklet unusually large be- 
cause of its many illustrations, shows a practical method of 
handling a beef chuck for greater yield. The book begins 
with a detailed description of the cutting of the chuck by a 
newly perfected method giving more than twice as much 
meat from a pot roast as is obtained from the old way of 
cutting. Each step in the operation is illustrated clearly 
with photographs. A detailed chart is included, showing 
yields, cost per cooked weight and cost per serving of the 
pot roast and other cuts obtained from the chuck. Cards 
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0. Canning’s a pretty old method of preserving foods, isn’t it? 


A. No. On the contrary it’s comparatively new. Methods of 
food preservation, such as smoking and drying fish and meats, 
are thousands of years old. However, canning was first success- 
fully employed in the early years of the 19th century. The 
improvements of modern canning procedures are the direct 
outgrowth of many achievements of modern science. (1) 


American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(1) 1811. The Art of Preserving All Kinds of Animal 

and Vegetable Svbstances for Several Years, 
M. Appert, Black, Perry and Kingsbury, London. 

1938. Food Research 3, 13. 

1938. Ibid. 3, 91 

1939. Canned Food Reference Manual, American Can 
Company, New York 

1941. Ind. Eng. Chem. 33, 292 
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inserted in a pocket in the inside back cover of the book 
give several recipes for cooking beef. If the book is well 
received, it will be the first of a series covering in a similar 
manner the cutting and preparation of all wholesale cuts 
of beef, lamb and veal. 

The name of Roy C. Newton, vice-president in charge of 
chemical research, Swift & Company, was added to the hall 
of fame of Oklahoma A. and M. College, in a special cere- 
mony on December 15 commemorating achievements of the 
alumni. The citation read, in part: “Dr. Newton, through 
a rare combination of scientific and executive skill, has 
built for his company a research department that has con- 
tributed hundreds of improved forms of food and food by- 
products to the use of mankind. His personal research 
has contributed many valuable processes to the food in- 
dustries.”’ 

In a realignment to meet growing defense-production 
demands, the McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, Illinois, 
has given new staff assignments to W. E. O’Brien and B. M. 
Riker, who have been in charge, respectively, of domestic 
and commercial appliance sales in the Toastmaster Products 
Division. Mr. O’Brien, according to an announcement by 
D.S. Campbell, executive vice-president, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of both the domestic and 
commercial Toastmaster sales departments. Mr. Riker 
has been placed in charge of a newly created industrial de- 
partment, so that he can concentrate exclusively on defense 
work which he has been handling for some time. 

Mabel Flanley, director of the Consumer Relations De- 
partment, The Borden Company, New York, has recently 
completed an excellent folder in patriotic coloring which con- 
cisely states the essentials of the adequate diet including 
sample menus at low, moderate, and liberal costs. Dieti- 
tians and nutritionists will find this helpful in their educa- 
tional program with the public. Other booklets available 
on application to Miss Flanley at 350 Madison Ave., New 
York, are ‘‘Facts for Consumers Regarding the Cost of 
Milk’”’ and “More Milk for Low Income Families,” both of 
which titles are self-explanatory. 

Many cold storage refrigerators are subject to moisture 
on walls and ceilings. Such conditions result in food spoil- 
age and shrinkage. A new air circulator, known as the 
‘Reco Refrigerator Circulator,” has been developed for 
installing on the ceiling. This works like magic, drying 
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up the refrigerator in a few hours, eliminating frost and ice 
on the coils and dissipating odors. It operates on a revolu- 
tionary new principle by forcing the airup. The air travels 
along the ceiling, down the walls and back up the center 
again, providing complete air circulation throughout the 
room. It takes the cold, moist air from around the coils 
and intermixes it with the room air, equalizing the tempera- 
ture between the coils and the air around commodities 
stored, and by increasing the relative humidity in the room, 
restricts shrinkage. This new circulator is made in various 
sizes and types to suit various conditions. Full informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Reynolds Electric Company, 
2650 W. Congress St., Chicago. 

Bertha E. Nettleton of the Institution Food Service 
Division, Consumers Service Department, General Foods 
Corporation, has just completed a handbook of dessert 
ideas, entitled ‘‘New Desserts’’ which should be of particu- 
lar interest to dietitians since it lists the many ways that 
‘Jello,’ ““Minute Tapioca,’’ pie fillings and other institu- 
tion products can be used quickly and easily in the prepara- 
tion of attractive desserts. Many of these desserts have 
been photographed, some in color. Other recipes are 
included which use- ‘‘Instant Swans Down” cake flour, 
the white cake mix. ‘Jello Lemon Pie Filling’ is a new 
product which contains dehydrated fresh lemon juice and 
by the addition of egg yolks and water makes a rich-flavored 
lemon pie or pudding. Miss Nettleton has arranged quan- 
tity recipes on cards convenient for filing and has included a 
folder suggesting ways of using D-Zerta in desserts for the 
diabetic. It may also be added that a food chart which 
lists food values of an average serving of certain food 
materials is still available to those interested. 

The St. Petersburg Independent states that work is 
about to be started on the new $1,500,000 citrus concentrates 
plant in Dunedin and about 10 per cent of the annual crop of 
citrus fruits will be consumed in the manufacture of con- 
centrated citrus juices. The Defense Plants Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the R.F.C. will finance the new plant and on 
completion it will be sold to the Department of Agriculture 
and leased to Citrus Concentrates, Inc. Mr. Bruce Skinner, 
assistant manger, it is stated, estimates that when the new 
plant is completed the weekly payroll will be about $15,000 
with 500 employees, mostly from the upper Pinellas area. 
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Sound Nutrition For Strong Defense 


One final word: As we develop a program of total defense today we must face not 
only the present but the future, and must lay the foundations on which a strong America 


can be built when the emergency is past. 


We entered the defense emergency after 


years of depression. We look back to the post-war periods of the past and see them 
marked by economic collapse. But we cannot let fear of a post-war slump stand in 
our way today, for we must, at our peril, avoid such a collapse when the emergency is 
past. No nation which cannot effectively order its own economy can expect to survive 
in the world of tomorrow. The framework within which we build sound nutrition for 
strong defense today extends forward to the only future which can give meaning to our 
present efforts, one in which health, security and opportunity are the birthright of all 
our people.—From an address by Harriet Elliott before the National Nutrition Conference, 


Washington, D. C., May 26, 1941. 






















Created the simplest method of preparing Ren- 
net Desserts and reduced costs. 


A liquid, Jullicum requires about 5 seconds to 
mix in milk. 
One tablespoon to 1 pint milk. 


Jullicum Rennet Desserts are distinguished for 
fine flavor, easy handling; many flavors are 
offered. 


Almond Butterscotch Caramel Chocolate 
Coffee Lemon: Orange Raspberry Vanilla 
Sherry Wine 
Plain Jullicum, formerly Shinn-Kirk Liquid Rennet, is 
the oldest Rennet product in America. One teaspoon 


to 1 QUART milk; the pint size equals 256 usual ren- 
net tablets. 


Packed 6 pints to the case, plain or assorted. 
Price $1.25 the pint. Express or freight prepaid. 


SAM’L B. KIRK, Philadelphia, Pa. 





= For Salt Restricted Diets 


CELLU UNSALTED VEGETABLES 


When diets are salt restricted—use tender, tasty, Cellu unsea- 
soned vegetables to add wholesome garden-fresh flavors. A 
complete selection of all popular varieties relieves menu mo- 
notony. Labels carry food analyses to assist diet computation. 


SEND for the latest 40 page catalog of CELLU FOODS 
TODAY for Restricted Diets. A real help to dietitians. 


CELL J sa aon 


CRD ELLs 


---Hllinois 
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Thirty-five Ways to Prevent Waste 


HAT can restaurateurs and their employees do to prevent waste and cooperate 

with a war-time economy program? Asa service to members, the National Res- 
taurant Association has compiled a check list covering 35 points in restaurant oper- 
ation to cut needless loss and waste, all of which are largely applicable in other large 
group food services. Restaurateurs are urged to made copies of all suggestions appli- 
cable to employees and post them in conspicuous places. It might be advisable to 
give each employee a copy for more careful study. 


The complete list follows: 


. Concentrate on the limited menu. 
. Buy carefully and wisely. 


. Don’t hoard. 


. Through systematic ordering of food and 
supplies, reduce number of telephone 
calls. 


. By concentrating deliveries, keep delivery 
costs for dealers at a minimum with 
resultant savings in gas, oil, tires and 
labor. 


. Prepare all food according to the best 
known methods to preserve food values. 
(See National Restaurant Bulletin, August, 
1941, Page 3.) 


. Watch waste due to careless preparation 
and serving. 


. Prepare food in smaller quantities to 
prevent waste and reduce leftovers. 


. Strain, preferably through filter paper, all 
fat that has been used for deep fat frying. 


. Save waste grease and sell to a rendering 
company. . 


. Think before throwing away even the 
smallest amount of food not served. 


. Ask guests if they desire cream with 
coffee or tea, extra rolls or butter, so 
as to prevent unnecessary service. 


. Save bushel baskets, egg crates and 
potato sacks and get credit from dealers 
for return. 


. Wash and use flour and sugar sacks for 
dusters and cleaning cloths. 


. Use special cloths provided for dusting 
and cleaning, not table linen or dish 
cloths. 


. Make use of all large metal containers 
for storage purposes as garbage cans are 
becoming difficult to obtain. 

. Rake garbage nightly to recover flat 
silver, cream pitchers and butter chips. 

. Save newspapers, cardboard boxes, paper 
bags and string. 


19. 


Conserve paper supplies—doilies, tray 
covers, napkins, paper towels and other 
such goods. 


i 
. Measure all cleaning supplies. 


. Do not leave water faucets running 


unnecessarily. 


. Turn off water faucets tightly. 


3. Stop all leaks. 


. Have all electrical equipment turned off 


when not in use—lights, ranges, auto- 
matic controls and motors. 


. Have gas burners periodically cleaned, 


tested and adjusted for best results with 
least amount of fuel. 


. Keep gas burners turned off when not in 


use. 


. Keep the height of flame properly regu- 


lated when in use. 


. Read gas or electric meters daily and at 


the same hour. Watch for excessive 


differences. 


. Have dining room temperatures auto- 


matically controlled, if possible, to avoid 
over-heating and an excessive use of fuel. 


. Keep machinery and equipment clean, 


and oil periodically to prolong the life 
of the same. 


. Clean and defrost refrigerators regularly 


to keep in good condition and to conserve 
power. ; 


32. Keep refrigerator doors tightly closed. 


34. 


. See that gaskets on doors of steam pres- 


sure cooker are in good repair to prevent 
escape of steam. 


Keep faucets on coffee urns turned off 
tightly when not in use. 


Sort and stack dishes according to size 
and kind to prevent breakage. 


—National Restaurant Bulletin, 21: 12, 1942. 





